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Regina vs. the World 


® AMONG THE MASS of historical curiosa recently 
dredged up by the press is the fact that the coronation of 
Queen Victoria was, ritually speaking, quite a mess. The ring 
was put on her wrong finger; peers of the realm fell over their 
own feet; bishops fluffed their lines, and one dignitary, as 
the Queen herself acidly recorded, was heard saying to 
another, “M’Lord, we should have had a rehearsal.” But it 
didn’t matter. No omens could alter the fact that the British 
Empire was on the up and up. By the time Queen Victoria 
was dead she was Empress of India and had seen the occupa- 
tion of the Suez, the conquest of the Boers, and a series of 
decisive checks to the power of Russia administered all the 
way from the Crimea to Afghanistan. 


There will be no mistakes in this coronation. The present 
queen is as irreproachable, as handsome, and at least as 
intelligent as her predecessor. But she is not the Empress of 
India, and her title is reduced to a euphemism which actually 
means “Queen of whatever countries still want to admit that 
she is their queen.” The British won the Boer War but evi- 
dently forgot to win the peace; British soldiers are being 
apoplectically ordered out of the Suez by a native, and the 
strongholds of Gibraltar, Malta, Aden and the rest are now, 
like the Chinese wall, the ruins of an obsolete strategy. The 
punctiliousness surrounding the present coronation has all 
the anxiety of primitive magic in it: there is hope that a 
woman, especially a woman named Elizabeth, will bring luck, 
and that the spell-binding formula “Elizabeth by the grace 
of God Queen” will, if uttered with enough conviction, some- 
how work its old power again. 


Gibbon’s great narrative of the decline of Rome reaches 
its first full close at the time of the secular games of the 
Emperor Philip, instituted to mark the thousandth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the city. “Every circumstance of the 
secular games,”’ says Gibbon, “was skillfully adapted to 
inspire . . . solemn reverence . . . The Campus Martius 
resounded with music and dances, and was illuminated with 
innumerable lamps and torches. Slaves and strangers were 
excluded from any participation in these national ceremonies 
.. . The devout were employed in the rites of superstition, 
whilst the reflecting few revolved in their anxious minds the 
past history and the future fate of the empire . . . The form 
was still the same, but the animating health and vigor were 
fled .. . The strength of the frontiers, which had always con- 
sisted in arms rather than in fortifications, was insensibly 


undermined; and the fairest provinces were left exposed to 
the rapaciousness or ambition of the barbarians.” 

The irony of the coronation, especially in the fair province 
of Canada which lies between America and Russia, is in fact 
so obvious that anybody who can read a newspaper may 
regard himself this time as one of the ‘reflecting few.” Yet 
there is a curious process in history that seems to make insti- 
tutions grow as ideas when they decline in physical strength. 
This has happened to the monarchy itself, which has gained 
popularity in proportion as it has lost effective power. It 
happened even to the Roman Empire, which became the 
great organizing idea of medieval Christendom after it had 
fallen. And it may yet happen to the tiny royal figure at the 
centre of the retreating and beleaguered Commonwealth. 

Royalty has always had a unique power to fascinate, but 


it is only with the last two British monarchs that pathos has 
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become an essential part of that fascination. Very few 
people envy the Queen for being a queen; nearly everyone 
pities her for being also a human being. This discrepancy 
between the office and the person hardly existed for, say, 
Elizabeth I. With her, royalty was a function of character: 
she was a ruler with the power to rule. The character of 
Elizabeth II is a function of her royalty: she dramatizes the 
idea of royalty, and belongs in the class of things represented 
by the Unknown Soldier, not in the class of things repre- 
sented by presidents or premiers. The monarch today has 
become the exact opposite of the dictator, who stands for 
personality alone. Respect paid to a monarch is paid to a 
symbol of society; respect paid to a dictator is the narcism 
of the mob. 

In the Commonwealth, at any rate, we have certainly got 
over the notion that royalty is undemocratic. Nobody as- 
sociates royalty any more with aristocracy, or even with a 
privileged class. If it were nothing more, the Crown would 
still be a pretty solid obstacle to any British McCarthy or 
Malenkoy trying to weasel his way into dictatorship. But 
the Crown is more than that. In an age of neurotic egotism, 
the Queen is a centripetal social focus who can still remind 
us that in some dim and mysterious way we are all members 
of one body. In an ave of barbaric rapaciousness and am- 
bition, the Queen stands above all attainable power, as the 
honor of wearing the crown is too great to be deserved or 
won; it can only be gained by accident. And in an age of 
social pressure where everyone feels compelled to assert his 
loyalty or justify the value of his services to society, the 
Queen, being a perfectly ordinary person except for her situa- 
tion, stands for the simple birthright of human existence. 

When royalty is separated from the class structure of 
society, it becomes perhaps the most genuinely popular of all 
social symbols. The feelings it represents are part of the 
deepest faith of our age, a faith in human brotherhood that 
would still be treason in Russia and disloyal in many parts of 
America. It is unlikely that the present Queen will ever see 
India, South Africa or Egypt more closely united to the 
British Crown than they are now. But she may, by simply 
remaining gentle and patient under the extravagant attention 
paid to her, find herself slowly becoming, in a more catholic 
sense than has yet been seen, the defender of the faith. 





Editorials 





Economics of Relative Peace 


Recent political developments in Panmunjom have merely 
lent greater urgency to the need for a fresh examination of 
economic problems which face the North Atlantic allies. To 
say that there has been a peace scare is both inaccurate and 
unkind, Reactions of stock markets, especially of the New 
York market, are reactions to uncertainty which comes of 
change. When the market dropped it registered a general 
displeasure with the unkown rather than a specific alarm at 
the prospect of a cold peace taking the place of a cold war. 
Nevertheless, repeated assertions on the part of business 
leaders to the effect that there is nothing to worry about, 
together with assurances from politicians and civil servants 
alike that they have things well in hand, testify to a certain 
amount of uneasiness in high places. 

Is there anything to worry about? Imposing evidence can 
be assembled for either an affirmative or a negative answer. 
On the whole, a reduction of expenditure on defence from 
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around a tenth to around a twentieth of current national 
output should not, of itself, cause much concern, except 
perhaps in the United States. Yet elsewhere it may become 
the signal for latent economic complaints to make themselves 
felt. Canada, for instance, seems to be enjoying a state of 
economic bliss: full employment, stable prices, and a satis- 
factory balance of payments. Complacency must be tempered 
by the reflection that our export markets, where we sell 
between a quarter and a fifth of everything we produce, may 
be affected by American protectionism and sterling exchange 
difficulties which would follow any decline of economic 
activity in the United States. Domestically, capital forma- 
tion, while still large and increasing in absolute terms, is 
doing so at a decreasing rate. Furthermore, of all the com- 
ponents of investment, housing is now growing most rapidly. 
It is difficult to speculate about the chances of this rate of 
growth being maintained in the face of a falling off in the 
demand for houses as the scarce depression babies grow to 
manhood. 


In the United Kingdom, an improvement in the terms of 
trade and a welcome, if modest, retreat from the Alice-in- 
Wonderland economics of the welfare state have led to an 
increase in the gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area at 
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the cost of a slight decline in production and employment. 
However, all is not well. Any reduction of American expen- 
diture on defence would affect the sales of arms and raw 
materials by the sterling area for dollars. Were there to be 
a simultaneous cut in foreign aid, currently known as ‘“de- 
fence support’? payments, and a general shrinking of 
American purchases of British goods and services, there may 
well be yet another sterling-dollar crisis with all the un- 
pleasantness which ensues. Even without such gloomy pros- 
pects, intensification of German competition and Japanese 
insistence on equal rights as a trading partner of western 
democracies are likely to cause some difficulties of their own. 
The economic position of France is even more precarious, 
and any further deterioration in her balance of payments 
may greatly affect her willingness and ability to participate 
in those inter-European economic schemes which she herself 
has initiated and which to date provide the firmest basis for 
political as well as economic stability on the Continent. 


All this does not mean that a paring down of the defence 
program will necessarily lead to unemployment, protection- 
ism, autarky and a diminution in material well-being. What 
it does mean is that an earnest effort must soon be made to 
study the twin problems of the level of economic activity 
and liberalization of trade together and from an international 
vantage point. The two United Nations reports on inter- 
national measures for full employment have, in complete 
oblivion, suffered a worse fate than they deserve. Though the 
first is eccentric in its vindictiveness towards the United 
States and the second insipid in its attempt to offend no one 
at all, they do provide at least a beginning for an inter- 
national discussion of employment. On the other hand, 
whether the machinery of the United Nations and _ its 
specialized agencies is a desirable setting for such a discus- 
sion remains open to doubt, the more so as the approach of 
the U.N. reports needs to be supplemented by a realistic 
agreement on undertakings to help developing countries. To 
recognize frankly that this sort of assistance tends to become 
a residual item, likely to fluctuate in the opposite direction 
from autonomous economic activity in the major industrial 
countries, would give it a greater chance of success. Dressing 
it up as a Point-Four or any other “Point’’-type plan has 
not helped in the past. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is probably 
the best focus for discussing the liberalization of interna- 
tional trade. Lessons of great importance will have to be 
learnt before the Agreement acquires any permanent effec- 
tiveness. The experience of the European Coal and Steel 
Community in compensating and rehabilitating redundant 
producers will have to be absorbed and adapted to conditions 
as varied as those of Alberta sugar growers, Wisconsin 
cheese makers, Lancashire cotton spinners and Italian car 
manufacturers. Otherwise no attempt to revive free inter- 
national trade is likely to get far. In studying the economics 
of relative peace the North Atlantic allies might be put to 
learning again principles long forgot. No country has a 
greater interest in doing the home-work properly than 
Canada. Has she done it? 


The Massey Report: 


Second Anniversary 


Following the burst of publicity which appeared in the 
press when the Massey Report was tabled in the House of 


Commons on June 1, 1951, very little has been heard 
about it. 

It was no exaggeration when The Library Quarterly, in 
reporting on The Report of the Royal Commission on 
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National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, 
said: “It has been impossible to do full justice to the 
richness, vitality and interest of this report, which is cer- 
tainly one of the most significant documents ever to be 
fathered by the Government of Canada and which probably 
has no parallel in the Western wor!d.” 

To celebrate the second anniversary of this distinguished 
contribution to Canadian culture, The Canadian Forum 
offers a brief review of gains and losses since its appearance. 

Gains: Much-needed grants to Canadian universities were 
among the first beneficial results of the Massey Report. The 
federal government is now contributing some $7 millions 
annually on a per capita basis, in co-operation with the 
provinces. Only the province of Quebec has refused to accept 
the funds offered. 

Funds have been provided by the government to place 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation upon a sounder 
financial basis. The inefficient effort to raise money by 
selling a $2.50 license to each radio set owner has been 
abandoned. 

To provide the National Film Board with adequate 
facilities, a $5 million building will be constructed shortly 
in the Montreal area. 

In the estimates for 1953-54, the sum of $1 million has 
been provided for a badly needed Archives Records Build- 
ing. Plans for the construction of the building at Tunney’s 
Pasture are being completed, and it will go out to tender 
shortly. 

The National Library Act was proclaimed January 1, 
1953, and the Dominion Archivist, Dr. Wm. Kaye Lamb, 
was appointed National Librarian. Dr. Raymond Tanghe 
has been appointed Assistant National Librarian. The Na- 
tional Librarian envisages a library of more than two million 
volumes, with emphasis on books about Canada, and books 
by Canadians. Work is under way on a Master Index which 
will list the volumes available in every major library in 
Canada. The site for a National Library building has been 
chosen, and the current estimates include a sum for archi- 
tectural fees and preliminary work. 

Loss: The major retreat from the recommendation of the 
Massey Report has been in the field of television, With an 
eye on the highly commercial nature of American television, 
and the lack of programs of artistic merit or social value, 
the Commission recommended that no television licenses 
be granted to commercial operators until such time as a 
national system of television was established. The pressure 
of the private radio stations individually, and through the 
Canadian Association of Broadcasters, plus the pressure of 
newspapers, many of which are linked with radio interests 
through joint ownership, has been sufficient to force the 
government’s hand. Seven licenses have been granted for 
private, commercial television stations, and eight more 
applications are now pending . 

Stalemate: The Massey Report contains 146 specific 
recommendations. Not more than a dozen of these have been 
the subject of governmental action to date. The fault lies not 
with the government, nor with the party in power, but with 
those Canadians who stand to benefit by the implementation 
of these recommendations. The limited action is a direct 
measure of the failure of the interested parties to maintain 
a consistent campaign on behalf of the many improvements 
for the advance of arts, letters and the sciences which the 
Report recommended. 

The most serious neglect is the failure to secure the 
establishment of the Canada Council. This body, if ap- 
pointed, could breathe life into many of the important and 
sadly neglected recommendations of the Massey Report. 
During a debate in the House of Commons on April 27, 
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1953, the Prime Minister mentioned his efforts to recruit 
suitable people to serve on the Canada Council. Apparently 
a number of the eligible people were too occupied with other 
responsibilities to take on the additional load. The Chairman 
and the Vice Chairman of the proposed Canada Council 
would be paid, but other members of the Council would act 
voluntarily. 


During the debate Mr. St. Laurent said: “I think I have 
planted seeds which will germinate, and that it will be 


possible for the Canadian government, whoever may be at 


the head of it then, within a reasonable time to get the kind 
of men who would honor themselves and honor the position 
by undertaking the responsibilities of that kind of council. 


We can only repeat, with approval, these words which 
the Prime Minister spoke during the same debate: “It is 
something which should not be delayed, something which 
should be done reasonably soon.” 


Not So Colossal 


Since 1948, annual awards have been presented to the 
best and the not-so-colossal films produced in Canada each 
foregoing year. The types of films considered by the judges 
each year cover the entire field of film production in Canada, 
from the amateur experiments to features, or entertainment 
films. This year, for the first time, the award for the “Film 
of the Year” has gone to a feature film, Gratien Gelinas’ 
“Tit Coq.” 

This award, apparently well deserved, serves to point up 
the fact that of all the advanced nations in the world, in the 
field of feature film production, Canada is the most retarded. 
As far as documentary or films of fact are concerned, it is 
generally recognized that Canada is a leader, but in feature 
films, to coin a Goldwynism, we are advancing backwards. 
In the silent days, we produced many more feature films 
than we are producing today. It is as though all our book 
publishers were to concentrate on sociology and our writers 
on advertising copy. In the last five years about eleven 
features have been produced here, most of them in French, 
aimed at the Quebec market. This about equals the annual 
feature preduction of Thailand, and is about half the annual 
production of Sweden. Mexico produces a hundred features 
per year, and Australia about four. 


The most obvious explanation is that it is virtually im- 
possible to get a Canadian feature film exhibited in Canadian 
theatres. While Canadian theatres are not necessarily con- 
trolled by American film interests, the distribution of films to 
them is, and for such a purpose, Canada is merely a northern 
extension of the United States. To get into Canadian 
theatres, a Canadian film must be sold to American distribu- 
tors, who get all the product they need from Hollywood. 
However, this is not a complete explanation. The fact of the 
matter is that limited as the taste of the distributors may very 
well be, they have never been offered a Canadian production 
worth exhibiting. It is pointless to argue that the cost of 
production is prohibitive. The Italians, the Mexicans, the 
Scandinavians, have made classics on shoestrings. What this 
country needs is a film maker with a shoestring, with 
imagination attached. 


Twenty-five Years Ago 


VoL. 8, No. 93, JuNE, 1928, The Canadian Forum 
For going outside the country for the Head of our State, 
England herself sets the best of precedents. For the past 
three hundred years the only Englishmen who have sat on 
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the throne of England have been Oliver Cromwell, who was 
a dictator, and Richard Cromwell, who was a failure. Since 
the English people asserted their right to self-government 
they have chosen Scottish, Dutch, and German princes to 
be their constitutional monarchs, but never an Englishman. 
And they showed very good sense in doing so. Of late years, 
since the members of the present royal house have been in 
danger of becoming Anglicized, the English have taken the 
most extraordinary pains to keep each successive heir to 
the throne aloof from any real participation in the life of 
the people over whom he was destined to rule. They have 
sent him into barracks with the army, which is a caste apart, 
and to the sea with the navy, which is water-tight; they 
have sent him to India to hunt with princes and to America 
to play with plutocrats; they have sent him to the Continent 
to learn all the languages no Englishman speaks, and then 
they have sent him around the world as the Ambassador of 
the Empire. The Prince of Wales may become a cosmopoli- 
tan, but he must not become an Englishman: at all costs he 
must be prevented from associating himself with an English 
party or any English cause. And it is a sure instinct that has 
guided the English people in this odd exclusion of their 
future sovereign from the national life... . 


Canadian Calendar 


Dr. Albert W. Trueman, president of the University of 
New Brunswick, has been named head of the National 
Film Board. ‘ - i . 


Three new members have been appointed to the National 
Research Council of Canada: Dr. R. F. Farquharson, head 
of the department of medicine, University of Toronto; Dr. 
E. G. D. Murray, faculty of medicine, McGill University; 
Dr. David L. Thomson, department of biochemistry, McGill 
University. . . ¢ « 

The Canadian Government announced on May 1 a three- 
fold expansion of health-services to the provinces totalling 
$42,000,000 during the next five years. The expansion will 
provide money for aid to mothers and their babies, disabled 
persons, and for the provision of X-ray and other modern 
laboratory equipment. 

+ * * * 


Canada’s exports declined by $46,300,000 in March as a 
slump in shipments to Britain and other Commonwealth 
countries continued for the third consecutive month. In the 
first three months of 1953 trade Canada’s international 
trade balance had a total deficit of $84,300,000 compared 
with a surplus of $85,700,000 in the first quarter of last year. 
The big problem seemed to be in trade with Britain and other 
Commonwealth countries which slashed purchases of Can- 
adian goods to half in March. 

* * * * 


A report issued by the Trade and Commerce Department 
at Ottawa on April 20 estimated that expenditure in Ontario 
in 1953 would reach $2,836,000,000 or 39 per cent of the 
Canadian total of $7,464,000,000. The totals take in all 
forecast outlays of governments, public institutions and 
private business for construction, purchase of machinery and 
equipment, and repair and maintenance expenditures on ex- 
isting plant. ‘ ‘ m * 


Awards to fourteen young Canadian doctors of travelling 
and research fellowships for 1953-54 and extension to four 
others granted fellowships last year have been announced by 
the R. Samuel McLaughlin Foundation. The latest fellow- 
ships have been awarded to five graduates of the University 
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of Toronto, two each from the Universities of Montreal and 
Saskatchewan, and one each from Dalhousie, McGill, and the 
Universities of Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. 
The four extensions were awarded to graduates of the 
University of Toronto. The Foundation was endowed in 1951 
by R. S. McLaughlin of Oshawa. Its purpose is to enable 
young physicians and surgeons who have completed their 
postgraduate internship and residency training, and have 
been selected for permanent clinical appointments in a 
Canadian university and its teaching hospital, to go abroad 
for a year, 
* * * * 

Roland Herard Charlebois, director of L’Ecole des Beaux 
Arts of Montreal, was elected president of the Canadian Arts 
Council at the seventh annual meeting in Toronto. Twelve 
of the fifteen national societies which are members of the 
council sent delegates. One of the main tasks of the CAC has 
been keeping alive the recommendations of the Massey 
Report and urging the government to implement them, par- 
ticularly with regard to the proposed Canada Council. 


* * * * 


The Military Cross has been awarded in Korea to Lieut. 
Laurie Cotes of Winnipeg and Aylmer, Que. and Lieut. 
Edgar Hollyer, of Toronto. The awards followed the battles 
of May 2, when Canadian gunners helped in a great victory 
over Chinese troops attacking UN positions in strength. 


* * * * 
The Calvert Trophy at the Dominion Drama Festival in 
Victoria, B.C. was won this year by La Jeune Scéne, a small 
group of young French-speaking actors from Montreal, who 
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presented “Zone,” a study of juvenile crime in that city. 
Robert Rivard, the play’s director, also won the Henry 
Osborne Trophy for the best performance by a man in the 
festival. 

* * + * 

The Canadian Institute of International Affairs has an- 
nounced the award of three Newton W. Rowell fellowships in 
international law to D. B. Spence, of Osgoode Hall, Toronto, 
I. G. Pearce and T. Franck, students of law at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. The awards, made from a trust 
fund in memory of Chief Justice Rowell, were offered for the 
first time this year. The recipients will continue their studies 
abroad. 

* * + * 

The Canadian Ballet Festival ended its week-long showing 
of the best works from eightamateur companies in five cities 
at Ottawa on May 2. “The Atom,” a production of the 
British Columbia Ballet Company, was acclaimed by critics 
of both Ottawa newspapers as the best in the non-competitive 
festival. 

+ * * + 

The 1953 Pulitzer award for International Reporting 
went to Austin Wehrwein of The Milwaukee Journal for a 
series of twenty-six articles called “Canada’s New Century,” 
which sought to interpret post-war Canada to the average 
American. 

* * * * 

The Duke of Westminster has announced through his 
British Columbia Representative, Gilbert J. Hardman, that 
he will begin in 1954 to develop an industrial project on 
Annacis Island in the Fraser River near New Westminster 
that will involve an investment of up to $175,000,000. This 
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will be Canada’s first application of the British industrial 
estates system, in which tailor-made factories are built and 
leased to firms. The federal government has promised to 
build a dock on the island that will ultimately handle twenty- 
live to thirty ships. 
" * + * 

Boyd Neel, one of Britain’s leading musicians, has been 
appointed dean of the Royal Conservatory of Music in 
Toronto. He will enter upon his duties on September 1 of this 


year. * * * * 


The eighty-day strike of grain-handlers in Pacific Coast 
ports ended on May 6. The walkout had stalled 16,000,000 
bushels of Canada’s record wheat crop at ocean outlets, such 
as Vancouver and New Westminster. 

* * * + 


Dr. Samuel Beatty, Dean Emeritus of the Faculty of Arts 
of the University of Toronto, has been appointed Chancellor 
of the University, to succeed Governor-General Massey, 
whose second three-year term as chancellor ends on June 20. 


Capital Punishment 


Leonard F. Hatfield 


& ON JANUARY 28 OF THIS YEAR a nineteen-year old 
English youth, Derek Bentley, of subnormal intelligence, 
was hanged for the shooting of a policeman. The shooting 
took place fifteen minutes after Bentley, who was unarmed, 
had been arrested. The shot was fired by a sixteen-year-old 
accomplice in an unsuccessful robbery attempt. Both young 
men were convicted of murder but Christopher Craig, the 
boy who did the shooting was given an indeterminate prison 
sentence because British law makes eighteen the legal mini- 
mum age for hanging. When Bentley was convicted of 
murder the jury recommended mercy. This, added to the 
facts that he was not of normal intelligence, that he was 
unarmed, and under arrest at the time of shooting, that he 
grew up during the blitz years and was buried twice under 
bomb debris, and that he had never learned to read or write, 
resulted in a storm of protest against his execution. Two 
hundred parliamentarians alone signed a mercy petition. A 
flood of telegrams to M.P’s., lengthy newspaper editorials, 
and protest petitions signed by thousands, stirred up one of 
the greatest death-cell controversies that Britain has known, 
but these were insufficient to save his life, and he went to the 
gallows wih hundreds of persons shouting their protests out- 
side the prison.! 


“Justice was done” but thousands of people were most 
unhappy about it. 


This is but one of the many incidents which indicate a 
growing uneasiness and uncertainty about the rightness of 
capital punishment. Occasionally this disquiet is tinged with 
shame. In this case and in many others dissatisfaction came 
out into the open and was expressed in outright 
denunciation. 


There are times however, and these not infrequent, when 
uneasiness and a sense of shame concerning the death penalty 
though present appear to be more unconscious. One proposed 
revision of the Criminal Code is an interesting illustration of 
this. It is proposed that the present Code, which provides 
that an execution must take place within the walls of the 
prison where the prisoner is confined at the time of sentence, 
be amended by deleting the phrase which specifies the prison 
in which the execution is to take place. In Ontario, as in 


1 Globe and Mail, January 28, 1953. 
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many other provinces, the County Jail has been and still is 
the usual site of execution, and those who live in smaller 
county centres have expressed increasing resentment against 
the fact that hangings take place in their midst. According 
to reports this is the fundamental reason for the desire to 
change the Criminal Code: The proposed amendment would 
allow any province to set aside one central prison for all 
hangings. * 

There is an uneasy recognition of involvement here, a 
feeling that the community’s hands are not altogether clean 
after the deed is done. And it might well be asked, will the 
transfer of the scene of hanging to a central spot, where 
admittedly the sense of participation and entanglement will 
be greatly diminished, will that in actual fact lessen the sense 
of involvement or make hands any cleaner? 


Aversion to the death penalty strong enough to result in a 
proposal to change the Criminal Code has appeared in high 
places. The campaign has been carried into the Canadian 
House of Commons by W. Ross Thatcher, the member from 
Moose Jaw, who early this session introduced a bill to abolish 
the death penalty. He later withdrew his private bill when 
it was announced that the Commons Committee now study- 
ing the Criminal Code intended to recommend to the Govern- 
ment that a Royal Commission or a_ Parliamentary 
Committee be set up to study the possible abolition of capital 
punishment in Canada. The Minister of Justice indicated 
that the Government was prepared to accede to this request. 
Several members of the Commons Committee have stated 
their opposition to the death penalty.* At present, under the 
Criminal Code, death by hanging is the penalty for murder 
and the maximum sentence for treason and rape; though no 
one has hanged for rape since before 1867. 

What is society supposed to gain by hanging a man? One 
answer is “security.” Undoubtedly many people conclude 
that by hanging a murderer, society is purchasing a great 
measure of protection. Is it? The question might well be 
asked ‘Which is more dangerous, a pistol in the hands of a 
bank robber or a car in the hands of a drunken driver?” 
There is little to choose between the two. Yet when either 
one results in death, it is the former that arouses the great- 
er revulsion, and the protection of society is demanded by 
the death of the offender. But every year many more people 
are killed by irresponsible drivers than by armed thugs. 
There are sound legal and moral reasons for the distinction, 
but the security of the public is not one of them. 


Most writers who favor the retention of the death penalty 
stress its deterrent aspects. By putting a murderer to death, 
they declare that others are warned and dissuaded from 
similar crimes. In a recent editorial on the subject, deterrence 
was described as the “main purpose of punishment” and it 
was stated that “the fear of death at the hands of the hang- 
man is definitely a discouragement to murder.” Is it then 
morally right to use one unfortunate individual as an instru- 
ment of deterrence? A farmer shoots a crow and leaves the 
carcass hanging from a post to frighten other crows away 
from his garden. Is it our main purpose in capital punishment 
to use a human being as a means in this fashion? 


The Federal Government has expressly stated in the past 
that deterrence is the principal justification for the retention 
of the death penalty. A few years ago, certain religious 
groups petitioned against hanging as the method of execu- 
tion. The government is reported to have replied that if 
capital punishment is to be deterrent, it must be as deterrent 
as possible, and so turned down the request that some other 
method be used. However, this argument would lead to a 


2 Gobe and Mail, March 21, 1953 
3 Globe and Mail, April 17, 1953. 
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revival of the custom of public hangings and some of the other 
“refinements” of torture that were commonly associated with 
the death penalty until quite recent times! 

It has never been proved that capital punishment is a 
deterrent. Chief Justice Ilsley, when Minister of Justice, was 
asked if any investigation had been made to determine if 
the death penalty was actually deterrent. He replied that he 
felt there was no need for his department to make such an 
investigation because “from statistics I don’t think it is 
possible to come to any conclusion.”® A number of states 
have already acted upon the assumption that capital punish- 
ment is not a deterrent, and have shown that its abolition 
does not increase the rate of murder. A recent study® lists an 
imposing number of countries that have either abolished the 
death penalty or cancelled it by disuse; among these are 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Holland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Honduras, Mexico, Panama, Uruguay, Venezuela. There is 
also no death penalty in the following States of the United 
States: Michigan, Wisconsin, Maine, Minnesota, Rhode 
Island and North Dakota. Israel, Iceland, and Honduras 
have made no provision for the death penalty in their crim- 
inal codes. 

Barnes and Teeters, eminent penologists, have a chapter 
on this subject in their excellent book New Horizons in 
Criminology. One or two quotations will indicate the result 
of their studies: 

“History reveals the most varied and numerous proofs 
that there is no close correlation between the severity of 
the criminal code and the infrequency of crime . . . The 
statistics which we have available show that there is no 
ground whatever for holding that the murder rate increases 
when the death penalty is abolished.’ 

“In any state where the death penalty has been 
abolished, the rate of homicide is approximately the same 
as in states in the same area where the death penalty still 
persists. In ether words, the presence of the death penalty 
appears to have nothing to do with the amount of homi- 
cide. As Professor Vold states, life in Maine is just as 
secure as in New Hampshire or Vermont, yet the latter 
states have capital punishment, while Maine does not; 
similarly, Michigan (with no death penalty) has a rate 
somewhat lower than the adjoining states of Ohio and 
Illinois (with death penalty ).’”* 

The Belgian Ministry of Justice in a Memorandum 
presented to the Select Committee of the British House of 
Commons, studying the death penalty in 1930, stated:* 

“The Statistics . . . show that the average of capital 
sentences has never been higher than it was during the 
period when the instrument of Capital Punishment was 
actually in use. Since it was definitely abandoned the 
crime ratio has remained practically stationary . . . In 
the face of results so conclusive, further argument appears 
to have been finally silenced. It seems inconceivable that a 
Minister of Justice should ever again think it possible to 
re-establish a penalty the uselessness of which, to put it 
no higher, has been amply demonstrated . . . At every 
period there have been men reputed wise and prudent who 
have considered these bloody reprisals necessary still. The 
growth of a more humanitarian spirit has always resulted 
in a corresponding mitigation of penalties. The lesson has 
been learnt that the best means of inculcating respect for 


5 Toronto Daily Star, June 15, 1948. 

% Murray Shiff, Capital Punishment, p. 16. 

7 Barnes and Teeters, New Horizons in Criminology, p. 431. 
5 Ibid p. 432. 

%E. R. Calvert, The Death Penalty Enquiry, p. 30. 
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human life is to refrain from taking life in the name of the 
law.” : 

What then is capital punishment really doing? Dr. 
Temple, when Archbishop of York, made the point that 
much harm is done by the working up of popular sympathy 
for a criminal awaiting execution “so that a very large 
amount of sympathy that ought to be enlisted in the uphold- 
ing of the majesty of the law is, in fact, arrayed against the 
law.” This is especially true in cases like that of Derek 
Bentley mentioned above, or in cases like that in Montreal 
in 1935 when the hangman made a wrong estimate and the 
convicted woman died not by hanging, but by her head 
being severed from her body. The situation is the same when 
there is a series of last minute reprieves involving months or 
even years of intense mental torture for both the prisoner 
and his family. The Howard League for Penal Reform in 
London tells of the case in New York State of a woman con- 
demned to death in April, 1933. She was prepared for the 
electric chair on June 28th, 1934. Less than an hour before 
execution, the Governor stayed sentence for twenty-four 
hours, and then subsequently for a month. On August 11th 
she was finally executed.'' It is impossible to speak of the 
majesty of the law in these cases. Further, the morbid 
publicity in the, daily press concerning preparations for 
death and the actual execution provide another reason for 
lack of respect and undue criticism of the legal process as 
such. 

Capital punishment lowers the whole moral tone in the 
community by its cheapening of human life. Archbishop 
Temple again had this to say: “I believe Jeremy Bentham 
was perfectly right when he laid it down that the main in- 
fluence of the State should be exercised always on the side of 
the limitation of penalties, as any form of excessive punish- 
ment defeated its own aim in that it encouraged a callousness 
in people by the very violence of the suffering inflicted, and 
thus did more harm by lowering the public impression of the 
accepted standard of treatment of citizens than it did good 
by its deterrence. | suggest that the defence of the death 
penalty has always been based in the main on its deterrent 
power and I believe that the example of the State taking life, 
even when it only does so in return for a life already taken, 
does more to lower the value of human life in the minds of its 
citizens than the deterrent influence of this penalty can do to 
protect the lives of the citizens. In this way | believe that 
the main influence of the retention of the death penalty is 
rather to increase than diminish the number of murders.”’!* 


Much has been written in the past concerning the shatter- 
ing experience which the necessary witnesses to an execution 
must undergo. Statements to this effect have been made 
again and again. It must be realized as well that executions 
have a brutalizing effect upon the general public. For 
example, a London Sunday newspaper described a crowd 
standing near a scene of execution in these words: 
“Laughing crowds of men, women and children gathered out- 
side the prison walls in festive mood, singing ribald songs and 
telling jokes, and refreshment vendors did a_ roaring 
business.”!* This could be an example of cause and effect. 
Many are the forces tending to cruelty and inhumanity 
today; legal killings should not be one of them. 


The inevitable question follows: What alternatives are 
there? Certainly life imprisonment is one. There seems to be 
no reason why we should not think in terms of life imprison- 
ment in a special security setting where the inmate can be 
made to produce. There might be provision for a review of 


10 Dr. William Temple, The Ethics of Punishment, p. 6 
11 Barnes and Teeters, Ibid, p. 42! 

12 Temple, Ibid, p. 5 

13 Barnes and Teeters, Ibid 
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the sentence at stated periods. But, if necessary, the inmate 
should be detained for life. Objection will be raised at once 
against the cost of such a program. But the numbers at any 
one time will not be great and in any case, money and human 
life cannot well be equated. 


It is essential, of course, that the community should ex- 
press very definitely its disapproval of an action that is 
wrong. That disapproval may be expressed by means of 
conviction and imprisonment, but once it has been made 
quite clear that the community is denouncing the wrong act, 
steps should be taken to offer treatment for the reform of 
the offender. You cannot cure a man after you have hanged 
him! The “Treatment Emphasis” is much to the fore in 
reform institutions across Canada today but in the light of 
that emphasis, capital punishment is a gesture of despair and 
defeat. 

It is said that when the proposal was made in 1833 to 
abolish the death penalty for theft, irrespective of amount, 
Sir Robert Peel expressed his violent opposition to the move, 
describing it as “a most dangerous experiment.’'* Today 
we are amazed at such a reaction. But one hundred years 
from now, how will future generations regard us and our 
attitudes toward capital punishment? 


Two final questions—Would you yourself be willing to 
spring the trap door, sending the hooded prisoner standing 
upon it hurtling through the air at the end of a rope, to break 
his neck? If not, have you any right to ask someone else to 
do it for you? The answer surely must be ‘Abolish the death 
penalty.” 


4G. R. Scott, The History of Capital Punishment, p. 84. 
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The Canadian Forum 


Paris that Thinks 


Laure Riese 


& TOO OFTEN the people of the Americas come to Paris 
simply to amuse themselves, to visit the Folies Bergéres, the 
Casino de Paris. They believe it to be a city of sin, of ex- 
otic perfumes, of extravagant fashions and decadent people. 
Beware of such a picture! I have always known a literary 
Paris but now I have discovered a Paris deeply interested in 
the most crucial problems of our times—a Paris that has 
suffered, been face to face with death, and wants values that 
are lasting. Man is no longer an individual aware of himself 
alone, as the existentialists think, but man is of the cosmos 
and has broken the narrow ties that bind him to a small and 
often disfigured earthly planet. I have been astounded to 
find how many literary salons, books and plays are probing 
our religion and the beyond. People of the liberal professions, 
polytechniciars, folklorists, scientists, doctors, lawyers and 
even politicians gather together in order to find a philosophy 
of life that is neither narrow nor pure ideology. And it is 
about that almost unknown Paris that I would like to speak 
a little. 


Simone Saint-Clair, a well-known writer, has just pub- 
lished a most fascinating book, called Le Flambeau Ardent, 
which discusses a good many controversial matters. She 
demonstrates what might be called a new spiritualisme, a 
way of life in which one can receive consolation and 
hope by intuition from the beyond. There is no charlatanism 
in what she reveals, for I know of no one more sincere. After 
a year in a concentration camp at Ravensbriick she was in- 
formed that her younger son had been killed in the Maquis. 
In 1947 she lost her other son, a naval officer, in the war 
against Indo-China. Instead of falling into despair she found 
strength, a deeper faith, a new raison de vivre in the com- 
munications she received. These told her that death was not 
final, and that through suffering comes hope and peace of 
mind. 


Madame de Jouvenel, also a writer, has meetings in her 
literary salon of people who wish to find an explanation of 
the afterlife. The problems discussed are directed by the 
great thinker, Gabriel Marcel, who, like Bergson, tries to find 
a link between science and intuition, between what is seen 
by the eye and apprehended by the mind. All knowledge, all 
manifestations are carefully analyzed and sifted. We are 
living in a highly technical age, an age in which the conse- 
quences of an atomic bomb make life all the more precarious 
and vain. Therefore one must find something strong and 
durable elsewhere, something to calm one’s fears and enlarge 
one’s horizons. 


Madame Amédée Ponceau, the charming widow of a 
former professor of philosophy, gathers intellectuals of all 
countries at her house, or at the beautiful Galerie Devéche. 
She would like to overthrow the narrow thinking of national- 
ism so she has created what she calls “des confrontations,” 
a sort of international institute of humanistic studies. Some 
of the questions discussed are: what is the fate of Europe in 
relation to the rest of the world? Is it directed by a strong 
will toward liberty or by a destructive fatality? Participants 
in these discussions include some of the greatest minds of 
today: André Siegfried, who knows so well the meaning of 
liberty and the price one has to pay for it; Gonzague de 
Reynold, the well-known Swiss historian who sees Europe 
tightly squeezed between the ancient and the new world; 
Jacques Madaule, who sees in the war of 1914 the first 
suicide of Europe and believes that it might have been 
avoided. 
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Has the church grown proportionately with the exigencies 
of our modern civilization? Have we attempted to transcend 
the barriers of nationalism? Is our selfishness throwing us 
into another ‘urmoil or are we able to understand our own 
national position and what are other countries, within their 
limitations, trying to accomplish? The Paris that thinks 
is terribly interested in these moral problems, in the respon- 
sibility of France as a powerful country who uses her mind 
So much so that even her modern painter, Dufy, who just 
died, Matisse, Picasso, Rouault have abandoned their in- 
dividualistic art for religious art. The French stage is 
showing the same tendencies, as I shall attempt to show in 
another article. 


The Many Faces of 


Censorship 
Doug Haskins 


& AS MARCH WINDS blustered past Vancouver's court 
house, the Prosecutor, summing up his argument in the 
“Tobacco Road” case, unhappily chanced to employ the 
word “censorship.” The learned Judge of the County Court, 
who had been staring grimly out the window, swung round o1 
the Prosecutor suddenly. “Ah,” he said. “The ugly head ot 
censorship!” 

Sitting as an appellant in that court I knew a moment 0! 
joy. For I felt that someone in an official capacity had in 
dicated accurate recognition of that beast, Censorship—the 
thing of many faces. 

However, my joy was comparatively short-lived. Now 
even as I write, newspapers are announcing that the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal has reversed the decision of the 
County Court in the case of my colleague and co-appellant, 
Douglas Hellier. Smut-seeking has won, and the ghost 0! 
Mrs. Grundy thumbs her nose at justice and moves happily 
on, a copy of the Criminal Code beneath her arm. 

This means in effect that “Tobacco Road” has been ad- 
judged an immoral, indecent and obscene play; that police 
snoopers were justified; and that dozens of respectable 
citizens who testified on behali of the players were either 
perjurers, fools, or incapable of recognizing obscenity when 
they saw it—or possibly an unhappy combination of al! 
three. The magnitude of this possibility is perhaps better 
appreciated when | tell you that among those respectable 
citizens were a minister and a rabbi. 

Arising from the Court of Appeal decision is a demand for 
some sort of clarification, since interpretation of the Criminal 
Code has got us all into an uproar. An opinion which I fear 
may be prevalent was expressed by an actor who said to me 
recently, “As the Criminal Code now stands, any meddling 
busybody can make trouble—even for rival artists—simply 
by complaining to the police that a show is offensive. If we 
had a Board of Censors to pass judgment on plays before 
production we wouldn't have any trouble.” Such specious 
reasoning puts one in mind of the remedy for a dog which 
barks by night: kill it the night before. The obvious solution, 
if the Criminal Code appears outdated and misapplied, is to 
alter the Criminal Code-——and not to create another similar 
potential threat. 

But we can see that the brute presents many faces. O% 
these, first, there are artists (like my friend the actor) who 
feel that codified censorship would clarify at the outset 
issues of the “Tobacco Road” sort. Second, there is the 
lunatic fringe of witch-hunters and obscenity-seekers for 
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whom censorship provides an opportunity for imposing their 
neuroses on others. And third, there is a sizeable section of 
the public at large which, vaguely aware that some un- 
scrupulous publishing and producing are done, welcomes 
censorship as relief from the responsibility of personal 
choice. It is to this third group in particular that I address 
these thoughts, since the first group is a relatively unimpor- 
tant minority, and those of the second group are incapable of 
reasoning anyway. 

Some advocate censorship as a method of protecting 
children and the weak-minded from “filth.” I say this is 
unnecessary; children are constantly exposed to filth just as 
they are exposed to mud, but parents are expected to teach 
them to keep out of it. As to the “weak-minded” I defy 
anyone satisfactorily to classify such individuals. 

Now allow me to deal with censorship for the normal adult 
populace. The most obvious (although not necessarily the 
worst) defect of censorship is its ‘blanket coverage.” Since 
the very concept of censorship disposes altogether of in- 
dividual judgment, any censorship act must be so stringent 
as to cover all foreseeable contingencies. The Act covering 
censorship of films in British Columbia provides an excellent 
illustration of this. I quote from one paragraph: 


FLO FANCOTT IN “THE ROAD TO HOME” BACKSTAGE 
AT LITTLE THEATRE, OTTAWA—vean Jones 
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“All films or slides intended to be used in connection with 
any Kinematograph shall, before being exhibited for public 
entertainment, be inspected by the censor, who shall examine 
and pass upon the fitness for public exhibition of all such 
films or slides, with a view to the prevention of the depiction 
of scenes of an immoral or obscene nature, the representation 
of crime, or nictures reproducing any brutalizing spectacle, 
or which indicate or suggest lewdness or indeceny or the in- 
fidelity of husband or wife, or any such pictures which he 
may consider injurious to morals or against the public 
welfare, or which may offer evil suggestions to the minds of 
children, or which may be likely to offend the public.” 


.. . Which he may consider injurious to morals or 
against the public welfare .. .” Just consider that one for a 
moment. Why, I know a man who honestly considers smok- 
ing to be “against the public welfare.” Were he censor, he 
would be technically bound to cut any scenes depicting 
(without discouraging) the use of tobacco. 

Realizing this, of course, the government allows the censors 
to provide large loopholes for most films. And that is a lucky 
thing for you and me, otherwise we should never see the bulk 
of films produced, since most contain varying amounts of 
questionable material—like that dirty play, “Hamlet,” for 
example, At the same time however this puts the government 
in the peculiar position of encouraging its own servants to 
break the law 


And blanket coverage has a serious defect in addition to 
its clumsiness: it provides for tyrannical governments an 
instrument with which to suppress any expression of thought 
contrary to the political well-being of the party in power. 
(Always of course in the sacred name of “decency”’). Any 
day now, liberality may become “indecent,” and that will be 


the end of a lot of writing. 


And, alas, censorship frequently succeeds in encouraging 
that very thing which it is intended to suppress: curiosity 
regarding smut. Like to make a million dollars? Let me tell 
you how. First, film a cheap western story full of smutty 
scenes. When the censors ban it, kick up a row in the news- 
papers. Once you have the public thoroughly aroused, quietls 
cut the smut and have the censors pass the film. The publi 
will storm the box office and your fertune is made. 


Phis is not 10 say the public likes smut. It does not. But 
the public is invariably curious about the source of a row 
“Tobacco Road” is a very good case in point. Even though 
the County Court upheld our original contention that it was 
not a “dirty” production, we were never thereafter able to 
shake an unwanted air of sensationalism. Curiosity-seekers 
thronged to see it. We didn’t want them: we were doing very 
well without them, but they came anyway. [ don’t know 
what they were expecting: a Deep South version of the Fol- 
lies Bergéres, perhaps. At any rate many were disappointed 
and they walked out, one gentleman saying bitterly as he 
went “It’s not dirty enough for me.” It is interesting to note, 
by the way, that nobody walked out saying “It’s too dirty for 
me, 


Finally we come to the outstanding defect of censorship: 
administration, Supposing for a moment that our legislators 
managed to compile a Censorship Act, where are we to tind 
men of sufficient maturity, wisdom and moral fibre to ad- 
minister such law sanely, efficiently, and without taint of 
bias? 

The universities do not turn out Doctors of Morality. 
Therefore since no formal training is available we are left 
with that informal training which is available to each of us 
And it follows then that each of us, being qualified, bears the 
responsibility of being his own censor. 


The Canadian Forum 


Head Coach 
Lloyd Percival 


Douglas M. Fisher 


®& THOUGH SUCCESS STORIES are old hat, Lloyd 
Percival is the only secular Canadian one can recall who 
became a national figure by preaching the beliefs and 
methods he practised. “Health,” “energy,” “efficiency,” “the 
will to win,’ are themes which Percival dins into the youth 
of Canada; first by personal pursuit of them, and then by 
broadcasting the knowledge obtained in the chase, he has 
gained fame of a kind and a following. It is easy to argue 
Statistically that Percival is an important personality. His 
program and institution on CBC “Dominion,” Sports Col- 
lege, has taken the air for over 450 consecutive weeks, it has 
a membership of roughly 600,000, and its correspondence 
averages 5,000 letters a week. It is harder to assess quali- 
tatively what Percival is doing, and may do, for Canadian 
youth or where he fits into the Canadian sporting scene. 


There has been a strong note of Canadianism in Percival’s 
career. His father, an Englishman who migrated to Toronto, 
was bothered by apparent American superiority in sport. 
He passed this feeling to his son; but neither the imperialism 
of the father nor the nationalism of the son was blind to the 
reasons for Yankee supremacy. These are, and have been, a 
thorough training based on empirical research, within a com- 
petitive society that is driven by a general social belief that 
victory is essential. Keeping a nostalgic hold on the English 
code of sportsmanship and determined to rout Canadian in- 
feriority in his chosen field, Percival set out to learn from the 
Americans what made them the world’s best in almost any 
sport they cared to take up. In 1930, when eighteen years of 
age, he took a summer seminar in coaching at Notre Dame, 
Indiana. There ke picked up from one of America’s “im- 
mortal’ sportsmen, Knute Rockne, the idea of a national 
sports centre where the best of athletic knowledge would be 
organized and disseminated. 

Until the war Percival played and coached a wide variety 
of sports, sandwiching more coaching courses between odd 
jobs, as his finances allowed. An accomplished, if not a 
brilliant athlete, he liked and was probably best at cricket, 
a game which was doomed to Canadian obscurity when 
lacrosse was organized and baseball pushed over the border 
back in the 1860s. It is mildly ironic that what is probably 
Percival’s top personal achievement, a role as ‘“all-rounder”’ 
with a cricket club that toured England in 1936, has no in- 
terest for his young legions. Though only second-rate 
opponents met the Canadians, the fielding and batting of 
Percival were favorably noticed by the English press. On 
this tour he vicked up an important idea for his general 
vision: the use of radio to spread his word. But for the war 
this might have become a reality long before 1944. However, 
it was shock at the deplorable physical standards of Can- 
adians as revealed by enlistment rejections which brought 
him support of the federal government and the YMCA. 
Furthermore, Percival acquired experience at writing and 
talking in his work for the YMCA; he arranged programs for 
the amusement and education of the troops. To compress a 
long story in which his confidence and perseverance were 
decisive, the CBC gave him the chance in July, 1944, to go 
on the air, the YMCA gave him the initial backing to set up 
research facilities, to print brochures, and to undertake what 
has become a vast mail advisory service. The response and 
consequent expense was more than the YMCA could under- 
write. It was necessary to form a public service foundation, 
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sponsored by prominent citizens, and encouraged by the 
CBC, YMCA, and the Department of Nationa] Health and 


Welfare. 


Incorporating as a foundation has not solved Sports 
College’s biggest problem—funds to support a steady ex- 
pansion. Public service money has been very tight and 
prospects for substantial government support are poor. The 
budget has never afforded Percival an adequate scope for 
technical research. The organization has been sustained by 
returns from the testing and giving of testimonials to com- 
mercial products such as Orange Crush. Percival admits that 
this has created in some quarters an impression that Sports 
College is a money-making racket. Another source of detrac- 
tion is those people who have held coaching and managerial 
reins for years and who feel that things were fine before 
Percival bustled along. There has been criticism of Percival 
by teachers who think he over-emphasizes the value of sport: 
he thinks that these critics overlook his insistence that 
athletics can only form a part of a balanced life. Percival has 
spotted a trend as Sports College members become adults. 
They are switching their interest from competitive sport to 
the problem of personal physical fitness. This points to what 
Percival believes the future holds for Sports College: co- 
operation with business and industry in planning and 
directing fitness programs. Such a service would increase 
Sports College’s income and allow for an expansion of 
research and publicity. For example, Percival would like to 
reach the French-Canadians in their own language; response 
in Quebec to his broadcasts indicate that this would be very 
successful. 


In addition to radio and research work Percival is doing a 
public relations job for Queen’s University on athletic 
matters. While he cannot envisage Canadian universities 
reaching American standards in track and field athletics, he 
thinks that a system of athletic scholarships would improve 
matters and give many athletes a merited chance for education. 
At present, more than thirty Canadians hold athletic scholar- 
ships in American universities. Such scholarships, says Per- 
cival, should be in the open and closely regulated, in contrast 
to the present hypocrisy where our university authorities 
loudly deny subsidization while help is surreptitiously given 
by alumni. In the competition of universities for students, 
Percival has found that he is an asset to Queen’s; at the same 
time the university has shown no alacrity in following his 
advice. 

Percival does not think there is any real antithesis between 
the educational process and a strong athleticism, and he feels 
that the separation of “brain” from “brawn” so apparent in 
Canada is unfortunate for both the sporting and intellectual 
life of the country. Certainly, Canadians have less apprecia- 
tion than Americans, and far less than the British, of the 
aesthetic and intellectual elements in our sports. It is not 
astonishing, for example, but it seems regrettable that, to 
originate and play hockey and lacrosse over many decades on 
a national scale is given nothing near the importance in our 
cultural scene as the exploits of the Group of Seven. 


A mature person may dismiss the Sports College radio 
show as juvenile but he must acknowledge its direct, racy 
presentation, the neat timing, and the forcefulness of Lloyd 
Percival. Once a clever hockey player, brother Alan Percival 
marshals dialogue in a warm voice which makes a splendid 
foil to the sharper, nasal assurance of the Head Coach. The 
latter comes in as the clinching authority at the climax of the 
discussions. The Percivals remind one of poised doctors, 
imparting the latest information from the world of medical 
research. They proclaim the truths of athleticism, discovered 
in a world-wide empirical process and checked by the test 
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techniques of Sports College. Both as interpreter and 
popularizer, Percival is lucid and succinct. The material is 
ordered for the mid-teen level of understanding. The terse 
prose of Sports College bulletins carries clear analyses of 
a host of games. All instructional formulae have been worked 
out with test groups to ensure their clarity. Each phase of a 
game is reduced to its fundamentals; then follow step-by- 
step details on how to perfect body movements and the right 
frame of mind. When the subject involves personal com- 
petition, the reader is told how to find and exploit weaknesses 
of opponents. This is near to total war in sport. The language 
is studded with words such as “tactics,” “strategy,”’ “‘fire- 
power,” and ‘“‘ammunition;” and running through both radio 
dialogue and bulletins are many psychological ploys and 
maxims. Percival feels that if the official rules or the tradi- 
tions of a game do not forbid it, any behavior is permissible 
except what contradicts the social code. 


Those who represent the CBC as a socialistic interloper 
within our free enterprise society have ignored the ethic 
hammered home by the Sports College. Though incalculable, 
its effect must be tremendous. The audience is huge and very 
impressionable; it extends far past that minority of youth 
which makes sport more than an avocation. There is a con- 
stant reiteration that what makes for success in sport makes 
for success in life. It is an unusual boy who does not at some 
time show concern for his physique or for his skill at games. 
Through Sports College he gets superb advice on how to 
realize his ambitions. Integrated with this counsel are the 
dicta: improve your habits! be thorough: plan, train, scheme 
to win, to come out on top! An illustration of Sports Col- 
lege’s thoroughness was the bulletin on the efficacy of prayer 
in athletics. The substance, linked with testimonies of ath- 
letic stars, was that sincere prayer could help. Percival does 
not believe that he stresses competition or victory too much: 
“.,. the competitive factor is the only way one can develop 
maximum attention in the teaching of skills involving 
physical, mental, and emotional factors.’ Competition is not 
only essential to our society, it is regulated, or should be, in 
sport as in other fields, by Christian ethical principles. On 
this point Percival reminds one of the Calvinist entrepreneurs 
depicted by Tawney and Max Weber. 


Actually Percival has attempted to straddle two different 
positions in what might be called his philosophy of sport. 
He admires and postulates as an ideal something like 
English sportsmanship as it is exemplified in cricket. If 
English sportsmanship has any kernel it is that a game 
should be free from that anxiety, which in work, demands 
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that an end be attained at any cost—otherwise it is not a 
sport. An ideal of the English gentleman that has permeated 
the English social strata is that fair play and a casual natur- 
alness should be transferred from the sporting field to the 
environmental struggle. Admiring such a code, Percival 
knocks it cock-a-hoop with the North American thoroughness 
and moral conviction of his coaching. “It is too bad,’ he 
writes in The Hockey Handbook, “that physical education 
experts have not been able to figure out some method ci 
measuring the readiness of athletes so that coaches could 
have a scientific basis on which to select the starting players. ’ 
The attitude implicit in such a statement is antithetical to 
the spirit of English sport. Sport, like other fields, offers a 
knotty problem to the fellow who is forced by his conscience 
to mix empirical methods and utilitarian judgments with 
lofty universals such as fair play and justice. 


Percival recognizes that the aura of glamour and authority 
surrounding a coach is both an opportunity and a responsi- 
bility; the moulding of his character is not a conscious part 
of the athlete’s intention but it must be an objective for the 
coach. This is one reason why he would like to see a national 
standard or certification set up to mark and regulate coaches. 
Real achievement in international athletics, such as the 
Olympic Games, is possible for Canada but only with govern- 
ment sponsorship and a development of nationa! pride. Per- 
cival has noticed that American youth are proud of their 
nationality and he deprecates our awe and attendant mood cf 
inferiority before their cocksure nationalism. Athletic 
triumphs both make and require a national consciousness. 
To further these reciprocal ends Percival stays in Canada 
despite large salaries and research funds dangled before him 
by Americans. 

The general run of Canadians are invigorated when our 
athletes win recognition in the United States, largely be- 
cause Americans set our standards in sport, as in most other 
matters. Percival has emerged slowly as the Messiah wh« 
may lead Canadians out of the sport wastelands because his 
proteges have done so well at American track meets. The in- 
terest of sportsmen and the fans is crystallized in ihe sport 
pages of our daily press; it has followed a day to day, season 
to season rhythm for half a century, intent on stars, excep- 
tional performances, and championships. A_ detracting 
element to a popular appreciation of Percival stems from his 
methods; minute planning and thorough training are some- 
what at odds with the myth and romanticized sentiment ci 
sport. In spite of their big audience, Canadian sports journ- 
alists are uncritical in any wide sense; on the whole, they are 
a misty and parochial group of sycophants. Perhaps in ur- 
conscious resistance to the outlawing of chance or the denial 
of congenital athletic ability, each inherent in Percival’s 
teaching, or more likely because smart guys such as Conn 
Smythe or Happy Day derogate Percival, our sporting 
Winchells have only warmed to Percival as his students have 
gained attention in the United States. One reason for a 
continued ambivalence is Percival’s personality. He is a very 
positive expert, without much patience for unscientific 
coaches or for the pundits who have kept sports writing in 
the shallows of anecdote and community rivalry. 


Recognition and publicity have come to Percival, pri- 


marily, through coaching of track and field athletics, but he 
himself finds team games with their group problems more 
challenging. His major effort, The Hockey Handbook, 
(Copp Clark, 1951) is an exhaustive analysis of every phase 
of hockey except its history and league structure. Percival 
believes that hockey is at the cross-roads; unless rough play 
is curbed it will gradually become second-rate, as a game 
and in public favor. The onus and the remedy rests with the 
professional managers of hockey. Some idea of how great 
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that responsibility is, comes when one reflects on Percival’s 
report that ninety per cent of the hundreds of thousands of 
Sports College members state that their main athletic am- 
bition is to become professional hockey players. Such an 
unanimity indicates a distortion somewhere in our educa- 
tional system. 

While Percival has a solid grip through radio on a large 
proportion of Canadian youth, to further his aims for 
national pride, national fitness, and international sporting 
stature, he must reach a wider and older audience. To do this 
will take more than confident didacticism or a near-perfect 
set of coaching instructions. It will require the support and 
criticism of the sporting press, government agencies, and the 
schools. Participation games and an individual consciousness 
of physical well-being are generally considered to be worth- 
while but whether the instinct which gives them a dynamic 
extends in any large measure to our adult population is an 
open question. Percival may do much to answer it if he can 
adapt his information and his sporting code to the attitudes 
of mature Canadians. This requires a Machievellian touch 
and it is doubtful if his moral earnestness can allow such 
an approach. 


Sir Flinders Petrie 
and the 


Royal Ontario Museum 
of Archaeology 


Winifred Needler 


®& WILLIAM MATTHEW FLINDERS PETRIE, cele- 
brated Egyptologist and pioneer in archaeological method, 
was born on June 3, 1853. On the occasion of his centenary 
the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology joins in the 
homage of scholars and laymen from various countries, and 
proudly acknowledges a very special debt to him. 

The establishment of this museum depended in large 
measure on the vision, knowledge and persuasive powers of 
Dr. C. T. Currelly, who was its director from the beginning 
until his retirement in 1946. The Museum was officially 
onceived by the University of Toronto in 1906, when Dr. 
Currelly was appointed “Collector for the University of 
foronto Museum,” without salary but with a grant of 
fifteen hundred dollars for purchasing antiquities, and by 
1912 it had been incorporated in a much larger plan, spon- 
sored directly by the Province of Ontario and comprising an 
archaeological museum and four natural history museums 
inder one roof (the natural history museums have since been 
merged into two). Even before these developments took place 
an archaeological museum was taking shape in Dr. Currelly’s 
mind. During the three years that he was attached to Petrie’s 
expeditions (1902-05) he was collecting antiquities on a 
small scale for Victoria College, his alma mater in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and these became the nucleus of the 
future museum. He was also instrumental in persuading 
interested persons in Toronto to subscribe to the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, on behalf of the embryo collection, antici- 
pating the generous subscriptions of Sir Robert Mond to the 
Society for our museum in later years. 


Of his three remaining years in Egypt Dr. Currelly spent 
the two seasons from 1905 to 1907 at Deir el-Bahari, with 
the expedition of Naville and Hall. He acquired some 
valuable material for the Museum from this expedition’s 
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excavations at the 11th-Dynasty Temple. At the same time 
he was beginning to collect officially for the University of 
Toronto and therefore on a larger scale, and the next season, 
much of which he also spent at Deir el-Bahari, was equally 
profitable to our museum. But he owed to Petrie, with whom 
he had been working during the three previous seasons, a 
dramatic start in an entirely new career and the rich oppor- 
tunities for acquiring objects and experience that were his 
during the whole six years in Egypt. Moreover, Dr. 
Currelly’s sh-ewd attitude toward the infant science of 
archaeology, his deep interest in the technical aspects of 
everyday objects, and his genius for collecting were surely 
stimulated in the first place by his association with Petrie. 


Events and coincidences connected with the establishment 
of the Museum were entertainingly described by the late 
Professor Pelham Edgar in an article entitled ‘““The Royal 
Ontario Museum” and published in the University of Tor- 
onto Quarterly, January 1948. This article which is more or 
less confined to a description of Dr. Currelly’s role in the 
museum of archaeology, tells of the latter’s introduction to 
Petrie in London, and of his sudden and unexpected depar- 
ture for Egypt as a member of Petrie’s staff. Professor Edgar 
describes how young Currelly, at that time bent on an en- 
tirely different course of study, chanced to buy a shawabati 
figure and how, later in the same day, the shawabati accident- 
ally became unwrapped in an office of the British Museum. 
These fortuitious occurrences, it is explained, led to the 
meeting with Petrie and consequently to the founding of the 
Royal Ontario Museum. 

On paper, the connection between Sir Flinders Petrie and 
our Museum may seem a trifle indirect and nebulous, 
but we have important tangible reminders of it in the form 
of a multitude of objects from the three Petrie expeditions in 
which Dr. Currelly participated: Abydos 1902-03, Ehnasya 
1903-04, and Sinai 1904-05. For the most part these objects 
are typical of the material published in the reports of the 
three excavations. 

From the Abydos expedition there came to us a fine group 
of objects of the First and Second Dynasties (about 3000 
B.C.), some from the temple and some from the “Royal 
Tombs.” They include faience and ivory figurines, clay seal- 
ings with the names of eight different kings, and some 
unusually fine stone vessels. Also from Abydos are two early 
18th-Dynasty statuettes (about 1500 B.C.), a fragment of 
relief sculpture with an inscription of Sesostris I (about 2000 
B.C.), an early 19th-Dynasty stele, and tools, weapons, 
beads, amulets, and pottery vessels of various periods, from 
early prehistoric to Roman. To the season at Ehnasya the 
Museum owes many objects of daily life from the remains of 
Roman-Egyptian houses and rubbish heaps, and some earlier 
objects from ancient cemeteries nearby. From Petrie’s Sinai 
expedition, in which Dr. Currelly played an important part, 
the Museum inherited an uninscribed sandstone head of a 
12th-Dynasty king, and an interesting and varied selection 
of faience votive objects found in the Hathor Temple of the 
ancient mining colony, many of them bearing the names of 
18th- and 19th-Dynasty rulers. In addition to the objects 
that came directly from these three expeditions it is appro- 
priate to mention the important material that the Museum 
received, through Dr. Currelly’s efforts, from several of 
Petrie’s earlier excavations, notably the faience and bronze 
objects from Tell el-Amarna (The city of Akhenaten, 14th 
century B.C.), the extensive group of predynastic objects 
from Diospolis Parva, the Saite weapons, scale armor and 
funerary objects from Defenneh, and the Greek pottery from 
Tanis. 

Of all the objects that the Museum has acquired from 
Petrie’s Abydos, Ehnasya, Sinai and earlier expeditions, 
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some have been published in the plates of the excavation 
reports. The great majority are not illustrated in the reports 
although many are closely related to specimens published 
there. In the earliest days of the Museum, when an almost 
non-existent staff was unable to cope with an overwhelming 
flood of acquisitions, accession records were sometimes 
lacking. Even in these unfortunate cases the provenance of 
the Petrie material can often be identified with certainty by 
means of other evidence, such as excavator’s marks, pub- 
lished references, or proved association with identified 
objects. 


A few of the objects from Petrie’s excavations now in 
Toronto are intrinsically valuable from an aesthetic point of 
view or bear important hieroglyphic inscriptions. On the 
whole, however, their value lies rather in the information 
they can give concerning ancient techniques, customs and 
social change. Here in the Museum the Petrie objects still 
contribute their modest share to what is already known 
about ancient Egypt. But each requires careful study to 
bring it into relation with modern knowledge of the ancient 
life to which it belonged and to reveal its special and individ- 
ual characteristics. Only then can it be made intelligible to 
the average visitor through clear display and full explanatory 
labels. The fact that it comes from Petrie, for whom vast 
quantities of equally lowly material opened up a new path to 
the knowledge of ancient life, makes it a challenge to those 
now responsible for its interpretation. 
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Vancouver Tourist Association wants to stretch out Coronation 
observances to make 1953 a bonanza “Coronation year” for city 
merchants. Commissioner Mike McCormick told City Council's 
special Coronation committee Tuesday “We're not motivated by 
patriotic ideas. We simply see it as an excellent chance to take bucks 
out of people’s pockets. There are others more equipped to look after 
the patriotic angle.” 

(Vancouver Province) 


The Doukhobor question does not present an insuperable problem. 
Nor is it necessary to banish persons entitled to Canadian citizenship 
to foreign lands . . . There are vacant spaces on the rocky coasts of 
Newfoundland with its rockbound and windswept shores and its stony 
ground, which discourage nudity and burning of one’s place of shelter 

(Vancouver Sun) 


Executive member Max Federman, an ardent CCFer, supported the 
executive recommendation of non-concurrence on the provincial 
political education league. “We don’t say we're against the organiza 
tion, but we do say that the recommendation asks the AFL to appoint 
a director for an organization that doesn’t exist,” he observed. “It’s 
about time it did,” interjected Mr. Rosen 

(Globe and Mail) 


The pages are divided so that the French to English section appears 
at the top and the English to French below instead of one after the 
other. All feminine nouns and adjectives are printed in italics wher- 
ever they occur, so that you can tell the gender at a glance 

(Book publisher's circular) 


This month's prize of six months’ subscription goes to D. C. Corbett, 
Vancouver, B.C. All contributions should contain origina] clippings, 
date and name of publication. 





Any Book You Want may be ordered from Canedien Forum 


Book Service at the regular publisher’s price, postfree if payment is 
received with the order, or at publisher’s price plus postage if the 
book is sent C.O.D. Please address your order to THE CANADIAN 
FORUM BOOK SERVICE, 16 Huntley Street, Toronto 5, Canada. 
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Something Pretty 
Dana S. Mullen 


®& A SHAFT OF SMOKE rising straight into the clear 
freezing air proclaimed that at least one member of the Le- 
Blanc family was at home. We carefully picked our way 
across the broken boards of the porch; and my friend rapped 
on the door. An inadvertent sigh escaped my lips. The 
cracker-box wooden house was all too depressingly the same 
as the other company houses we had visited that afternoon. 
Tt was covered with warped tar paper in an attempt to keep 
the bitter wind out and the heat in, and the whole structure 
leaned tipsily to the left. Through the dull window I caught a 
glimpse of the faded letters “ROBIN HOOD FL-” on the 
curtains. 


The door opened, and a hollow-chested man looked at us 
enquiringly. On hearing our mission, M. LeBlanc invited us 
in. Grimy coal dust streaked his face and arms, and he apolo- 
gized that he had not yet had time to wash up. He had just 
arrived from his shift at the mine. He gave us two straight- 
backed chairs to sit on. and he himself sat on a packing case, 
first tossing the Eaton's catalogue on to the floor. He sat with 
his legs wide apart, his hands drooping between his knees, his 
back bent. As we talked, he spoke laconically, punctuating 
his remarks with quick upward gestures of one arm that were 
curiously like shrugs of the shoulder. 


Somewhat oppressed by the stuffiness the roaring fire 
created, I allowed my thoughts to wander and my eyes to 
look about the little room. A large table was crowded into one 
corner beside the ugly wood heater. In the opposite corner, 
set askew, was a small cot, covered with a rough brown 
blanket. The peeling wall-paper bespoke its own long service. 
A solitary picture relieved the monotony of the bare walls: 
the Sacred Heart regarded us all serenely. 


We glanced at an open door as the man’s wife entered from 
another room. She came in hesitantly, not quite knowing 
whether she belonged in this discussion. As I stood up to greet 
her. T watched her heavy tread, and calculated her age at 
about forty-five. Her cotton dress was ill-fitting and none too 
clean. Strong Latin features were relaxed by a certain flabbi- 
ness of the flesh. Her black hair was pulled back straight 
from her forehead, twisted round and round into a tapering 
bun, and pinned tight to her head: wiry ends escaped the 
pins and stuck defiantly out. Mme. LeBlanc’s fat arms were 
folded loosely over her stomach. T thought I read a familiar 
story in that sagging abdomen. The faint shuffling noise she 
made as she walked attracted my attention to the cheap 
slippers which had noticeably suffered from the arduous 
task of supporting her weight 


She welcomed me and bade me take my place again. Sit- 
ting sideways on the cot, she struck a pose only slightly 
more womanly than her husband’s. Her gaze appeared to be 
fixed on a point beyond me, and in spite of myself T turned 
to find out what was there. Only the unchanging visage of 
the Sacred Heart stared back at me. 

After a few tentative skirmishes of conversation Mme 
LeBlanc began to talk, somewhat haltingly, to be sure. I 
learned with a shock that I had misjudged her age by thir- 
teen vears. for this ungainly woman was only thirty-two. In 
her sixteen years of marriage she had produced, year by year, 
fourteen children, two of whom were now dead. 

Questions rushed to my lips. It was obvious that there was 
only one bedroom in the little house. Where could fourteen 
people sleep? What did they sit on when they ate around the 
Where did the little ones play? But I 


big wooden table? 
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couldn't ask the questions. There was a certain household 
dignity I would spoil, a group reserve | would break. We 
chatted. 


Mme. LeBlanc’s confidence rose. Shyly she pulled from her 
pocket a crumpled cloth and held it out to me. 


“This is what I do,” she said. 


The cloth was to be a table doily, and already the flowers 
were beginning to take shape as the red, green, and yellow 
threads painstakingly followed the embroidery pattern. 


“It’s silly, no?” she went on. “I got a husband and twelve 
children to take care of, and look at the house!”’ As she 
spoke, she included the whole room in an eloquent gesture, 
and the faintest touch of anguish crept into her voice. Her 
eyes, which had been focused on space, for a brief moment 
looked steadily into mine. Then she dropped them. 

“But it’s... something pretty,” she explained. 

Her eyes lingered on her stitched flowers rather wistfully. 
Then she slowly put the cloth back into her pocket, and 
looked once more somewhere beyond the Sacred Heart. 

There was nothing more to say. My friend had finished 
speaking to M. LeBlanc, and it seemed a suitable time to go. 
We stood up shook hands, said goodby. Outside, the winter 
sunset shed rose tints over the dingy snow, and the air was 
bitterly cold. 


On the Air 


Allan Sangster 


®& BECAUSE THIS IS my last column for this season, I 
find myself asking “What have you neglected? What pro- 
crams, large or small, have received little or no attention in 
this column during the past season?’ Not that I flatter 
myself that this is a matter of great moment to the programs 
or producers concerned, but that I do feel a responsibility to 
consider as much as possible of the Canadian radio scene. 


Certainly, among the great programs, I have neglected the 
Stage series this year. Perhaps I'd have gone on neglecting it, 
fully confident that it would remain, as it has been from the 
first, our very best radio drama. But a Mr. Diespecker, of 
Vancouver, on Critically Speaking a week or so ago, made 
what seemed to me to be a singularly vicious and ill- 
considered attack on this series, based, | should suspect, on 
personal pique and dislike of Mr. Andrew Allan. Now of 
course one show doesn’t make a season, but in partial re- 
buttal I'd like to mention Patricia Joudry’s “Teach Me How 
to Cry,” presented on Stage Fifty-Three a few weeks ago. 
Here was a genuine triumph: of writing for radio; of the 
acute observation which a writer must have. of that writing 
made into living words and living characters and living 
emotions by expert actors under an expert guiding hand. 
Not the least expert of these actors was Miss Joudry herself, 
who presented a most finished, delicate, and moving portrait 
of an adolescent girl. In every department this was radio 
drama of the very highest order. 


And, through the Stage season, we've heard pieces by 
Shakespeare, Conrad Aiken, Len Peterson, Joseph Schull 
Harry Boyle, Lister Sinclair, to name but a few of the good 
familiar names. Tonight, a Wednesday night, I’ve just 
heard the first half of Tommy Tweed’s tremendous four- 
hour study of Sir John A. MacDonald, his life and time 
This, it is true, is not in the Stage series, but it is produced 
by the same Andrew Allan and acted by that same depend- 
able company of actors whom we hear on Sunday night 
Very few items broadcast on any radio system can ever have 
made history come alive as this one does. Finally, I think it 
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is no secret that The Ford Foundation has come back for 4 
second dose of the mixture as before. Right now Mr. Allan 
and his cohorts are following up their last year’s series “The 
Ways of Mankind” with another batch of productions fo 
the same organization—The National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters. 

In view of all these things, Mr. Diespecker, don't you 
think you might take off those CAB glasses, wash that old 
film of personal animosity from your eyes, and take a clearer 
look? 

The other big-timer among dramatic shows, Ford Theatre 
has gone its entertaining if not always distinguished way 
through the season. That it is not always distinguished is, 
I think, no fault of Mr. Alan Savage, who is a very able 
producer, with the good sense and the money to command 
the very best actors in the business, and the best scripts 
too. But Ford Theatre is, after all, a commercial venture 
and the pressure is always on Mr. Savage to keep his pro- 
ductions on the level of popular appeal, for Ford of Canada 
is not spending its six or seven thousand dollars weekly it 
order to reach a handful. 

Among the smaller shows, appealing perhaps only to those 
interested in radio and radio people, I think there should be 
a word for Mr. Herbert Gott, who presents weekly a halt- 
hour entitled, inevitably, “Who's Herb Gott?” Who Herb 
has, from week to week, is one radio personality afte 
another, telling a little about themselves and what makes 
them tick——-why they behave like radio actors, in other 
words. What Herb’s got, at present, is a good deal more ease 
and assurance than he had at the beginning. 

At Home With the Lennicks,” too, has improved out of 
all recognition since its early days, when I had occasion to 
comment on the dullness of its folksy, home-style conversa- 
tion. The Lennicks since then have pulled up their collective 
socks; a good many of their episodes now have plot, pace 
and a certain pawky humor. 

School broadcasts, for reasons which may be obvious 
not normally on my radio beat. But on March thirty-i 
as we sat at breakfast, the radio was on for Music in 
Morning. It stayed on, and presently was bringing us F: 
Grey’s version for radio of The Victorian House, by Phi 
Child, produced by Miss Lola Thompson as part of a series 
called The Appreciation of Poetry. And before long my wife 
and I were just sitting there, not eating, while the tears 
streamed down our faces. This, from two people who have 
been fairly hard-bitten critics for a good many years, is, | 
submit, a considerable tribute to all concerned. And espec- 
ially, this broadcast was a great personal triumph for Mr 
John Drainie, who gave it his far from inconsiderable best 


Mr. Ed McCurdy, albeit a considerably more commercia! 
singer than he used to be, is in some fields a better one. His 
recent appearance on Trans-Canada Matinee was, appar- 
ently, a great success with the ladies of the afternoon; while 
his once a week show for children on television—Ed’s Place 

is much the best thing of its kind which we've yet had 
fired with warmth, humor, and some real imagination, 

And now that we’ve come around to television, may I 
point out, once more, what an opportunity CBC TY officials 
have missed. How—well, there’s only one word for it 
asinine they have been. Here, at first with isolated stations 
then with their own small network, they had an absolutely 
unparalleled opportunity for escaping that tyranny of the 
clock which has been the curse of network radio since its very 
beginning. There were even signs, at the start that they had 
seen the foolishness of a system which says that every 
production, without exception, must begin and end on some 
exact hour, half, or quarter. A fair number of the early shows 
took what time they needed, and were better for it. But 
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gradually the blight came down—sometimes, it seemed, on 
an unprepared and unwarned staff—so that shows were 
hurried off the air or even cut before they had finished. 
This is utter absurdity, and there is only one substantial 
reason for adhering, under our conditions, to a purely arti- 
ficial convention. That one exception is when the CBC net- 
work must be cleared to receive an American feed whose 
schedule is inflexible, and these occasions are not too many, 
nor will they be. Programs ahead of such schedulings must, 
of course, run to time; with this one exception, gentlemen, 
! suggest that we'd all be better off if you let things take 
their natural course. Once you have accustomed your minds 
to so earthshaking an idea you’d find that it wasn’t too 
difficult in practice—you could at least try it for a month or 
s> and see how you made out. After all, your operations to 
date have not been distinguished by too much daring; the 
experimental and curious spirit has been little in evidence. 
Perhaps this would be a good place to begin. 

Except as a newscaster, with an occasional appearance as 
radio critic on Critically Speaking, the forthright and 
opinionated Gordon Sinclair has gone from the air. Hook, 
Line, and Sinclair is no more, and Canadian radio is the 
poorer. But, on second thought, maybe not; maybe no Sin- 
clair is just as good as the horrible, prettied up, frilled and 
furbelowed Sinclair with all his teeth pulled whom we got 
under the sponsorship of Massey-Harris. It just goes to 
show how abysmally cowardly and ignorant a great many 
Canadian advertisers are—for fear of offending one per cent 
of the listening audience they'll cheerfully lose the ninety- 
nine per cent who would listen eagerly. Sinclair as presented 
by Pellers—ICE!—was a vigorous, hard-hitting delight. 
Sinclair as sponsored by Massey-Harris was an emasculated, 
panty-waisted bore, and it’s my guess that the change was 
none of Sinclair’s doing. 

in both Gordon Sinclair and Max Ferguson (Rawhide) 
we have radio personalities who, properly presented, allowed 
to go their own ways and do their own highly individual 
shows, could almost certainly achieve Canadian popularity 
on a par with Arthur Godfrey’s American standing. And 
not a single Canadian sponsor has ever had the common 
sense, or the guts, to take them up and play them for what 
hey re worth on a nation-wide basis. 


t 


Well, if anyone asks where I am, until the fall, I’ve 
gone fishing. 


Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


® FACE TO FACE is the most elegant and satisfying 
package deal in movies so far—two short stories, one by 
Joseph Conrad, and the other by Stephen Crane, transferred 
to the screen with quite startling fidelity and style. Conrad’s 
“Secret Sharer” is noticeably literary rather than cinematic 
in style; what you hear is considerably more important than 
what you see, and the dialogue has a written sound to it, but 
film purists to the contrary, this is no real disadvantage. 
Actually, the “Secret Sharer” presents two problems; one 
exterior, conveyed by action, physical suspense. and some 
admirable shots of a sailing vessel in full flight; and the 
other, interior, conveyed by conversation and an occasional 
soliloquy by James Mason, the captain of the ship, who faces 
and finally solves both problems. The director John Brahm 
does a magnificent job in creating a sea-going atmosphere 
and in working up suspense and excitement over the tricky 
piece of navigation that proves the Captain’s efficiency as 
master of the ship. The Captain’s other problem—the inner, 
moral one—to understand why he feels impelled to help a 
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sailor from another vessel to escape a charge of murder- 

is not so easy to present in pictorial terms. It is not even 
easy to present in words, and in the attempt to put the 
slightly mystical core of the business across, Mason, the 
Captain, Michael Pate, the runaway, and Gene Lockhart, 
the master of the other ship, do a great deal of talking. 
However, it is good, meaty talk, even if it does sound more 
like Conrad the writer than Conrad the sailor; and it does 
convey as economically as possible the strange and complex 
relationship that sprang up between the Captain and the 
runaway. 

The Stephen Crane story, called “The Bride Comes to 
Yellow Sky,” is simplicity itself by contrast—an amusing and 
touching vignette of frontier days in the west about the turn 
of the century. Robert Preston is fine as the bashful, up-right 
sheriff who electrifies the town after years of bachelorhood 
by bringing home a bride. James Agee, who also wrote the 
screenplay, is even better as a cooperative jailbird. But the 
real hero of the story is the bad old gunman, Minor Watson, 
who fills himself with whisky and his trusty six-guns with 
bullets and prepares a rousing welcome for the newlyweds. 
In the Conrad story the runaway sailor has cut himself off 
from the society to which he belongs by an act of violence 
which is morally justifiable, but socially fatal. The cast- 
away in “The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky” is of course the 
old gunman, whose only mistake has been in outliving the 
tradition to which he belonged; but the result in both cases 
is a sense of tragic and almost intolerable loneliness. It is 
quite possible to enjoy both stories, however, on the narrative 
level alone, and ignore the theme that ties them together. 
But the presence of the added dimension makes Face to Face 
a far more finished and civilized product than Trio, Quartet, 
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or O. Henry’s Full House, which are package deals tied 
together with nothing more substantial than a common style 
and a common authorship. 


At first sight, The Net, a J. Arthur Rank production 
directed by Anthony Asquith, starring James Donald and 
Phyllis Calvert seems to be an attempt to deal realistically 
with some of the problems, both scientific and ethical, which 
crop up in the building and launching of supersonic jet 
aircraft; something in fact, after the order of Breaking 
Through the Sound Barrier. In the beginning there’s a good 
deal of earnest talk about the duty of a scientific genius to 
stay safely on the ground, while his experimental planes are 
sent up either with an automatic pilot, or an ordinary ex- 
pendable human test-pilot. But then, before anything very 
useful or interesting can be said, the story plunges straight 
into melodrama. An obstreperous piece of top brass is cold- 
bloodedly murdered by a foreign-accented doctor with the 
glare of fanaticism in his eyes; the chief scientist’s devoted 
but neglelected wife is silkily invited to seduction by Herbert 
Lom, an old hand at these affairs, and there’s a suspicious 
leakage of top-secret information from the base camp, with 
threads of evidence trailing in all directions. By this time 
you have realized that this is cloak-and-dagger stuff, with 
supersonic secrets at stake, instead of the more usual atomic 
bomb plans. Once you get your bearings and stop expecting 
the subject to be taken seriously, The Net turns out to be a 
quite acceptable thriller; and the patches of low-key photo- 
graphy, which seem so peculiar and out of place in a semi 
documentary, drop into place as the standard accompaniment 
to murder, sudden death, and the myserious activities of 
enemy agents. Taken as straight melodrama with supersonic 
trimmings, The Net is quite entertaining. 
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An Opinion on 
Book Taxes 


Doris Mosdell 


®& | AM GRATEFUL as an inveterate reader, and when I 
can afford it, buyer of books for the good news Mr. Abbott’s 
budget brought to us all. Our government has finally re- 
moved the sales tax from books. All of us—and by us I 
mean not only the people who actually sponsored the brief, 
the doctors, teachers, publishers, book-sellers, women’s and 
parents’ organizations, but also the thousands of individual 
citizens who were not so vocal but equally interested—all 
of us are pleased and grateful. And I think it’s important to 
bear in mind that while some of us argued from our pocket- 
books, most of us argued from principle against the sales 
tax. The principle from which we argued was, and is, that 
to tax knowledge, food for the mind, is the greatest folly 
any government can commit. And for a government to 
penalize its citizens by taxing the means of education is 
worse than folly: it is dangerous. 

As a matter of fact our government is still taxing knowl- 
edge—knowledge that comes to us in book form from other 
countries. And so it is worth doing an Oliver Twist, as you 
might say, and asking that customs duties be removed from 
books as well. Nobody, least of all our Canadian govern- 
ment, needs to be reminded how vital the work of the 
United Nations is to our world today. A great part of that 
work is carried on by UNESCO the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization; and 
UNESCO's function is to foster the international exchange 
of knowledge—-to promote mutual comprehension and under- 
standing among the countries of the world. As a country we 
pay more than lip-service to the importance of UNESCO; 
we pay cash. The United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Canada are its largest financial contributors. But it begins 
to look as if we support UNESCO with one hand, and rob it 
with the other, 

| say this because recently, after years of struggle, 
UNESCO succeeded in setting up an International Agree- 
ment, which eleven countries have ratified, to allow the free 
circulation of educational, scientific, and cultural materials 

including of course books. But in spite of our own huge 
stake in UNESCO, both financial and moral, our govern- 
ment has not ratified that agreement. Why have we removed 
the sales tax, but not the customs duties on books? 


It seems clear that the great majority of those who were 
so vocal and successful in having the sales tax removed 
want the customs duties dropped as well. In fact, the brief 
presented in 1950 by the Canadian Library Association, 
which was also backed by many groups of citizens, did ask 
for both. Mr. Abbott himself expressed surprise that customs 
duties were not mentioned in last year’s brief. The Massey 
Report, freely quoted in support of the brief, brackets cus- 
toms with sales tax, and recommends that both be removed. 
The question was even raised in the Federal House by Mr. 
Higgins, of Newfoundland. Newfoundland had no tariff 
barriers against books at all, but now, as our tenth province, 
she finds herself willy-nilly committed to an indefensible 
and woefully administered tariff policy on books. Mr. Hig- 
gins said, according to Hansard for March 19, 1953: “I 
don’t see that you are any more educated up here than we 
are. There are a lot of people in Newfoundland who like to 
buy books, and a few cents makes a difference. Is it be- 
cause you are trying to protect the book-makers or book- 
sellers here, or is the amount of money you require so great 
that we have to put taxation on books?” 


The Canadian Forum 


That is a question we would like to have answered. It isn’t 
a matter of revenue .The National Conference of Canadian 
Universities pointed out that what with the administrative 
complications and confusions, which are enormous and 
costly, the government seldom imakes more than $700,000 
annually from taxing books, That would not seem much of a 
sacrifice for the government to make on a matter of principle, 
or as a small contribution to the spread of literacy in Canada. 
Nobody doubts that we need and want cheaper books; as 
one librarian said, Canadians as a group are so under- 
nourished intellectually that many of them are feeling no 
hunger. 


But perhaps Mr. Higgins from Newfoundland has put his 
finger on it after all. UNESCO says flatly, reporting on the 
failure of Canada and the United States to ratify the Inter- 
national Agreement, that we have failed to remove customs 
barriers because of the vigorous opposition of a segment of 
the book publishing industry, and the even more strenuous 
objections of labor organizations associated with the print- 
ing trades. Ratification, they say, would flood our market 
with cheaper fereign publications, causing unemployment 
layoffs in th .ountry; they ignore the presence in the 
Agreement o1 an escape clause in the event that any domestic 
market should prove to be imperilled. 

Now I realize that the publishing business in Canada is 
of a bewildering complexity, and that no comprehensive sur- 
vey has ever been made of its problems. I realize also that 
whether there is government taxation or not, books in Can- 
ada, domestic or imported, will always be more expensive to 
buy, because our population is small and scattered. But along 
with the members of the Massey Commission, whose con- 
sidered and informed advice it was to remove both sales and 
customs taxes, I doubt if our domestic market would be 
imperilled at all. For one thing, there is no duty payable 
on books in a foreign language coming into Canada—aiways 
excepting dictionaries, of course, which are invariably taxed. 
But our French language publishing business is flourishing, 
foreign competition or no foreign competition, For another 
our English-language publishers are far from unanimous in 
agreeing that they need tariff protection. One large Toronto 
publisher, who does his own printing and binding, as well 
as serving as an agent for British and American firms, told 
me that his firm would welcome the removal of customs 
duties, and that as a printer he could compete successfully 
with the American market. Certainly every agent and pub- 
lisher’s overhead is substantially increased by the time and 
trouble involved in nursing books through the customs. Are 
cook-books exempt as technical literature, or not? Is a child’s 
cut-out book a toy, or a publication? And if books that pro- 
mote religion are exempt, what about Lloyd Douglas’ novel, 
The Robe? The confusions and complications are endless, 
and the result is that everybody, including educational insti- 
tutions and libraries, suffers financially from the tariff. 


Over and over again it has been asserted that books should 
not be treated as commodities. As far as I know, nobody 
pretends that the printing trade is not arguing entirely from 
its pocket-book and putting books in the class of mere 
articles to be manufactured. They cannot even claim to be 
protecting Canadian literature and Canadian authors. What 
is more important, they offer no evidence that the Canadian 
printing trade would actually suffer by the removal of 
customs duties My own impression, is that no public state- 
ment has been offered by the printing trades on the subject 
because there is no defensible statement to make; instead 
they work as a silent but powerful lobby—a lobby so power- 
ful that they were able to have the clause including customs 
duties deleted from the recent successful brief before it even 


reached Ottawa. 
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I think it is time that our government stopped what seems 
to be a senseless and unnecessary protection of such a 
relatively small group, and began to consider the welfare of 
the people as a whole. Removing the customs duties from 
books would rot only reduce the cost of education and en- 
lightenment for Canada; it would help to make the work of 
the United Nations as an agent for peace and international 
understanding quicker, easier, and far more effective. We 
owe it to ourselves; and we owe it to the world. 


Founder’s Day Speech 


The copper figure in the square, 
Dishonored by the elements 

(And the birds), whom we remember, 
At an appropriate centennial, 
Would tell who walks alone 

At night (His stature is his right.) 
All that he has seen or known 

Of his city, having grown 

So much since he first found it. 


“T found a city on the firm 

Cellars of a passionate mind, 

That habitable blue-print. To make small 
And so to humanize a world 

Of alien space, a world of matter 
Other than the matter of the heart, 
Was behind it all. Behind 

The actual need for shelter, for 
Defence, there lay a human dream, 
Moving easiest between walls, 

At home with furniture and floors, 
Sure of itself and unafraid 

Among the things that man has made. 


“T found a city. It was not hard, 
Really. It had been done before. 
What one cannot remember 
Concerning the customary rites, 
Prayers, plans, and polymorphous 
Duties, can be improvised. 

Some died of scurvy, the first winter, 
Some were tried for theft and shot; 
But somehow some were citizens, 
Lived out the harsh routine, survived. 
I died with a vision unfulfilled, 

But that is not uncommon. No man 
Dies at ease. But do not pity 


Me. Think. I found a city.” Ronald Bates 


The Unimaginable Zoo 


If in the shadow of trees, out of the wind, 

A squirrel’s hoard uncovered lay, 

And a perjured parrot muttered and grinned, 

His plumage draggled like old hay, 

More sinned against than sinning, had he sinned? 


But down the rivers and out to the tremulous dawning, 
Not flesh nor fowl go really out 

To sea, like existence, like salmon spawning 

That birth when death is put to rout 

And badgered like the sun by summer’s fawning. 


And who can be the lion tamer’s assistant, 

At the very edge of time, 

Where the cage is practically nonexistent, 

And out of crimson mornings climb 

Mountain gcats, horned and extremely distant? 
Ronald Bates 


Turning New Leaves 


& SINCE THE RISE of the national state system, western 
civilization has been faced with the problem of co-operation 
between its atomic political units. In our age the area in 
which co-operation must be achieved has expanded to in- 
clude all the nations of the earth. 


From Machiavelli to MaclIver, solutions of the problem 
of co-operation have been advanced in terms of varying 
combinations of force, piety, justice, and fraud. The paucity, 
ss well as the thinness, of philosophical thought on the 
. -sations between states may be taken as a tribute to the 
practice of power politics. Both the League of Nations and 
the United Nations Organization have suffered from the 
lack of a basic philosophy of international co-operation. 


Fresh and vigorous analyses of the problem of world 
co-operation have recently been offered by two prominent 
American educators, Stringfellow Barr' and F. S. C. 
Northrop.* Neither treatment is complete as it stands, for 
each thinker emphasizes a different aspect of the problem. 
But Mr. Barr has made a contribution, and Mr. Northrop a 
major contribution, to the development of a comprehensive 
theory of world co-operation. 

In Citizens of the World, Mr. Barr maintains that the 
desperate world situation requires a thorough revaluation of 
American foreign policy. The population of the world is 
approximately twe and a quarter billion. Two thirds of 
these people are hungry. Many of them are sick. Many of 
them are illiterate. Does the foreign policy of the United 
States appeal to these people? Is it a program that antag- 
onizes foreigners? 


In answering these questions, Mr. Barr presents as 
devastating a criticism of American foreign policy as you are 
likely to encounter outside of countries under Communist 
control, He realizes that this candid analysis of how the 
United States looks to the outside world will irritate and 
anger many Americans. His description of current trends in 
American society will be almost as disturbing to Canadian 
proponents of American civilization. 


Here is a sample of Mr. Barr’s account of how American 
fear of communism has affected life in the United States 
today: “The fear of the unknown had seized the country 
... Communism was thought of as ‘catching’, and analogies 
to contagious diseases multiplied, in the press, in the radio, 
and in Congressional debate. Most political terms ceased to 
denote ideas, and became charged with political passions 
instead. The theme of diplomacy became the famous re- 
joinder, ‘So’s your old man.’ Political morals grew easy, 
since the only real crime now was ‘disloyalty.’ The press, 
and not merely the Hearst press either, whooped it up. Re- 
porters soon. learned not to submit stories that cast doubt 
on some of our wilder accusations against the Communists. 
An orgy of clichés ensued and a murderous assault against 
ideas in general. Was not communism an idea, among other 
things? The American vocabulary grew noticeably more 
violent. Humor flagged and failed. An idea or two might 
have come from the universities, but the reactionaries were 
taking advantage of the change of political climate to hound 
faculties; and college courses, especially in dangerous areas 
like economics, were growing more and more innocuous. 
Hollywood became so frightened that it lost its grip on its 
small remaining store of ideas; and the intellectually adult 
1, CITIZENS OF THE WORLD: Stringfellow Barr; Doubleday; pp 

285; $3.50. 
2. THE TAMING OF THE NATIONS: F. S. C. Northrop; Mac- 
millan; pp. 362; $6.00. 
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started hunting for foreign films. The voices of radio com- 
mentators grew ominous and stern, and many of those with 
gentle voices and a taste for the analytical could find no 
sponsors and disappeared from the air” (pp. 51-52). 

If Mr. Barr’s indictment of his country is valid, it is clear 
that what the United States needs most today is a good five- 
cent psychiatrist. Personally, I find it difficult to believe 
that Mr. Barr is describing accurately or comprehensively 
the America that | have known and admired for a quarter 
of a century. In his severe criticism of what is happening in 
the United States, Mr. Barr exaggerates certain trends that 
I must admit, very reluctantly, do exist south of our border 
today. I hope, however, that Canadians will not take his 
criticisms too literally. At the same time, I hope that his book 
will have a salutary effect on certain distressing tendencies 
that, undeniabiy, have developed in the United States. 

Mr. Barr is so hard on his country’s foreign policy because 
he himself has an alternative policy for the world. He has a 
passionate belief in the unity of mankind. As he sees it, two 
world wars and preparations for a third have taught Ameri- 
cans that their destinies are finally tied up with the destinies 
of the rest of the human race. He is convinced that the 
human race needs a common agency through which it can 
solve certain economic problems that none of its local 
national governments can handle, The government of the 
United States and the government of the Soviet Union are 
trying to handle some of these problems, in different fashions. 
But to date neither of these governments has been very suc- 
cesful at it. “Between them,” says Mr. Barr, “they are 
heading us Americans and the Russians, and the two billion 
people who are neither American nor Russian, into a third 
world war. Meanwhile, a billion of our neighbors are caught 
in an economic trap and trying to get out” (p. 133). 

What is Mr. Barr’s solution of the international problem? 
His clue is the Tennessee Valley Authority development pro- 
gram that was set up during the Rooseveltian New Deal 
era. He proposes an International Development Authority, 
a sort of world-wide TVA. The essential task of such an 
International Development Authority would be that of rais- 
ing the living standards of the underprivileged countries. 


In developing his own theory of world co-operation, Mr. 
Barr insists that there are two revolutions taking place today. 
First, there is the Russian revolution. Second, there is what 
he calls the “permanent revolution” of the two billion human 
beings in the world who are neither American nor Russian. 
The United States can neither lead this second revolution 
nor stop it. But it can join it, and thereby really outsmart 
the communists. 

Proposals that such an agency as Mr. Barr advocates be 
established have been made in the United Nations and have 
been regularly vetoed by the United States and the Soviet 
Union. In assessing his argument, | must therefore ask: Is 
an International Development Authority possible? 

In discussing international affairs we must always dis- 
tinguish between what is theoretically desirable and what is 
actually possible. I do not believe that an I. D. A. is 
actually possible. To set it up would require unparalleled 
limitations of the sovereign rights of national states. Regret- 
table though it may be, nationalism is still the basic fact of 
the world’s political organization; and sovereignty is the 
philosophical cornerstone of nationalism. 


If we are realistic about Mr. Barr’s proposal, we shall be 
forced to admit that it is impractical. Not even a cataclysmic 
first world war and an agonizing depression, followed by a 
second world war, followed by a cold war—all caused by 
excesses of nationalism and abuses of sovereignty—have 
been able to shake men’s devotion to the sovereign national 
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state. World citizenship is an impossibility at the present 
time. 


In The Taming of the Nations, Mr. Northrop, one of the 
world’s ieading philosophers, develops a dramatic new 
approach to international problems by looking at them as 
a cultural anthropologist. Unlike Mr. Barr, he does not 
possess a simple, exciting style, but he has a wider and wiser 
grasp of world problems. 


Mr. Northrop believes that, in building a sound foreign 
policy, it is not sufficient for the United States to know the 
mind of the rest of the world. “We must,” he writes, “know 
our own mind and what it stands for.” He insists that in this 
atomic age nations must learn to tame themselves and to co- 
operate with each other or else they will perish. 

Today the threat of communism has led to an increasing 
stress on the economic needs of the underprivileged areas of 
the world. Mr. Northrop has made a brilliant contribution 
to world understanding, for he emphasizes the need for 
understanding the basic beliefs and mentality of other 
peoples as well as their economic needs. He is in essential 
agreement with many other leading writers that power poli- 
tics and isolationism must be discarded forever. 


But he is the first great thinker of our time to develop 
clearly and fully the principle that one world has room for 
many cultures. In a foreign policy based on such a principle, 
even such specific aims as the Truman Point Four Plan and 
the military containment of communism would be made 
secondary. In developing his thesis that foreign policy must 
have a cultural basis, Mr. Northrop gives a penetrating 
analysis of the spiritual foundations of western civilization. 
His book also sheds much new light on the theory and prac- 
tice of Soviet Russian Communism. But the most exciting 
chapters in The Taming of the Nations deal with the con- 
temporary mind of Islam and of Asia. 


As members of the Commonwealth, Canadians will be 
especially interested in Mr. Northrop’s view that India may 
yet become the keystone of the arch of world understanding. 
“Quite apart from Muslim and British influence, the Indians 
are better prepared, through their ancient Hindu Aryan 
culture, to combine modern Western ways with Asian ways 
than are any other Asian people, with the possible exception 
of the Japanese” (p. viii). 

I share Mr. Northrop’s optimism concerning the possi- 
bility of world co-operation through increasing cultural 
understanding. I believe also that the taming of the nations 
will be achieved through the evolution of a world law to 
control aggression. But in emphasizing the need of much 
greater understanding among the seven major cultural units 
of the modern world, Mr. Northrop tends to neglect the role 
of economic factors in the solution of the international 
problem. 

Actually, it is fairly easy to correct this weakness in his 
approach. Significantly enough, his survey of the world 
situation, in terms of cultural units, finds a parallel in 
various regional programs that have developed within the 
framework of the United Nations: consider the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Schuman Plan, the Europ- 
ean Defence Community, the Colombo Plan. These schemes, 
whether you interpret them in terms of economics or politics, 
mark the birth of a new approach to world co-operation. 
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In criticizing Mr. Barr, I said that we are not yet in a 
position to call ourselves Citizens of the World. But Mr. 
Northrop indicates, in a unforgettable manner, that the 
taming of the nations is taking place here and now. World 
citizenship is not merely an ideal that looms through the 
dim and distant ages. JOHN A. IRVING 


Books Reviewed 


OUT OF RED CHINA: Liu Shaw-Tong; Trans. by Jack 
Chia and Henry Walter; Intro. by Hu Shih; McClel- 
land & Stewart; pp. 269; $4.75. 


In his introduction Professor Hu Shih describes this book 
as admittedly a free translation and that “some of the 
episodes have been somewhat freely embellished.” The 
author was a student in Peking National University when the 
communists were ascending to power in China early in 1949. 
‘In order to live” the author joined a corps recruited from 
intellectuals and soon found himself a cog in the propaganda 
program of the communists. The intolerable betrayal of the 
high hopes with which young students had welcomed the 
communists, and the psychological traps in which they found 
themselves ensnared are well told. Confronted with hopeless- 
ness, apart from conformity to the new “doctrines,” their lot 
was intolerable if they retained any vestige of respect for 
their ancient culture and virtues. 


The book covers the first year of the communist occupation 
of China, which is generally considered to be the “honeymoon 
period.” Systematic “brain washing” was just beginning to 
become a policy which was later to lead to the refined torture 
of intellectuals with public assemblies and public trials in- 
volving “accusations” by former colleagues against the 
“unco-operative.” It is to the credit of the author that at his 
first opportunity he followed a carefully planned method of 
escape to Hongkong and Formosa where he wrote down his 
experiences. By so doing he has given the free world a por- 
trayal of the mental agony of millions of his fellow men. 
However, in this translation there is a recurring attempt to 
ridicule and belittle the communists with condescending 
accounts of their stupidity and naive incompetence. One gets 
the impression that either the author or his translators would 
like the reader to believe that the uppermost thoughts in 
communist minds brooded on the regulated periods of ‘“‘love- 
making” on Saturday nights. It was during this sexual 
preoccupation of his communist superiors on a Saturday 
night that the author made his escape. The implication of the 
book that all other communists were similarly occupied on 
the same night set apart by communist plan, is too naive to 
be taken seriously. If the author’s generalization be true, 
then all that would seem to be necessary to conquer China 

- would be to launch an invasion on Communist China’s weak 
week end! This is perhaps one of the embellishments of the 
book. For an interpretation of the communist movement, the 
reasons for its rise in China; or the reasons for its easy 
conquest over the Nationalists and weicome by the people; 
this book makes no attempt at any appraisal. 

One cannot help asking why the Chinese so easily accepted 
a peril so little understood, but the book gives no explan- 
ation. However, the author does show that the free world 
is confronted with a formidable enemy which has enslaved 
the Chinese people under the banner of “Liberation.” With 
a singular twist the words which hold significance for free 
people have been used to enslave them. ‘Co-operation’ 
became a term used to denote compliance and capitulation. 
Committee action was hailed as ‘‘Democratic’”’ although the 
group being acted for, or upon, had no choice in electing 
the committee appointed by the communist party to act for 
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them. Thus the real situation in China is even more sinister 
than this book reveals. The communist forces of China have 
check-mated the forces of the United Nations in Korea for 
the past two years. Such a strength is not to be sneezed at or 
to be dismissed with ridicule. The book’s weakness lies in the 
attempt to disparage the individual communist; but at the 
same time it lucidly reveals that communism distorts facts, 
rewrites history, uses forced public confessions, compels 
friends to make false accusations against former friends, and 
eliminates the uncooperative. The author discovered that any 
deviation from the ‘‘organization’s” line was interpreted as 
‘far from correct.” That this new world was out of joint and 
devoid of faith was soon apparent to anyone of independent 
thought, but the awful tragedy of China under the commun- 
ists is that no one is permitted to hold or utter an indepen- 
dent thought. This is the revelation of this book. 
L. M. Outerbridge. 


THE LOST CHURCHES OF CHINA: Leonard M. Outer- 
bridge; Ryerson (Westminster Press, 1952); pp. 237; 
$4.00. 

Over sixteen centuries ago the first Christians—Nestorians 
from Persia—appeared in China. When the so-called “Nes- 
torian monument” was discovered near Sian-fu in 1623, the 
reports were received in Europe with widespread skepticism: 
Voltaire and many others could see nothing in this story of 
early Chinese Christianity but a “Jesuit forgery.” So com- 
pletely had the memory of the first Chinese Church been 
obliterated by persecution and the passage of time. Yet the 
seventh-century missions were only the first of several 
attempts to bring the Gospel to this ancient land and civiliza- 
tion. And the Communist “purge” of the twentieth century 
is only the latest in a series of attempts to expel from the Far 
East the religion which had its historical beginnings in the 
Near East 

Dr. Outerbridge approaches the present situation in China 
by way of history, in an attempt to discover the underlying 
reasons for this apparently vicious circle of advance and 
retreat. He is convinced that the churches may learn a great 
deal from the failures of the past; failures which were not at 
all the result of a lack of courage, devotion, or persistence. 

The first weakness he sees is the failure to understand, and 
therefore to appreciate, the values already present in the old 
religious tradition of the Chinese people. “Most missionaries 
have been primarily evangelists, educators, physicians, 
nurses, or scientists. The pressure of their assigned duties left 
little, if any, time for sympathetic study of Chinese culture.” 
And when the learned Jesuit, Matteo Ricci, made his experi- 
ment with the so-called “Chinese Rites,” it was repudiated 
by Rome. (A contemporary Chinese Benedictine has sug- 
gested that there might have been 400,000,000 Chinese 
Catholics today instead of 4,000,000, had Ricci’s policy been 
followed faithfully! ). 

A second, weakness lay in the alliance, sometimes deliber- 
ate and sometimes accidental, between Christianity and 
“foreign” powers or cultures. Commercial and political in- 
terests, seen at their most offensive in the “Opium War” and 
in “extra-territorial concessions,’ were only too often as- 
sociated with the “foreign” religion, and prepared the way for 
a violent reaction. Ironically, Christianity can be assailed 
today as a “western” religion by the leaders of a movement 
which is far more deeply rooted in the “west,” and is even 
more grimly hostile to the traditional Chinese philosophy 
than Christianity could ever be. 

A third weakness lay in the well-advertised divisions 
among the Christians themselves. If this seemed more 
obvious in the case of sectarian Protestantism, it could also 
be found in the bitter and destructive rivalry between Roman 
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Catholics and Nestorians, and even in the conflict among the 
religious orders themselves. Rival groups, competing for 
official favors, or bewildering the audience by conflicting 
claims, obscured the common faith and furnished their 
enemies with valuable weapons for attack. 


Finally, Dr. Outerbridge feels that the modern missions 
have frequently yielded to the temptation to advertise their 
faith through useful works. “We have come from a civiliza- 
tion and culture of salesmen. We have made Christianity the 
‘success’ religion. Thus we have too often attempted to be 
salesmen of the Christian religion and found ourselves a 
part of a highly organized sales force, with the demands of 
sending agencies and supporting boards for statistical reports 
that would ever reveal encouraging success curves, similar to 
the most modern methods of business salesmen.” 


There are times when the author’s desire to underline the 
failures of the church in the West seems to have led him into 
doubtful generalizations. It is hard to see how the Black 
Death could have been “unleashed” by the conquests of 
Tamerlane, who was only a child when the plague first ap- 
peared in Europe. The suppression of the Knights Templar 
was rather a symptom than a cause of Western disunity; 
they were, in the words of Previté-Orton, ‘themselves com- 
pletely negligent of the object of their Order.” And it is hard 
to believe that the hard-headed Philip the Fair was in this 
sordid business “a willing tool of the Pope.” 


Dr. Outerbridge has lived for many years and travelled 
widely in China: without his experience, the critic must 
leave many matters untouched. But there is a sense in which 
the history of the church is one, in spite of changing condi- 
tions, and the points which he endeavors to make are 
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frequently those which are reinforced by the records of 
Christian advance and retreat in other places and at other 
times. He has made a stimulating contribution to a deeper 
understanding of the church’s difficulties today, and his 
warnings can be read with profit. W. Lyndon Smith 


IN SEARCH OF CHOPIN: Alfred Cortot; translated by 
Cyril and Rena Clarke; Nelson, Foster & Scott; pp. 
268; $4.50. 


Remembering the extreme emotionalism of many of M. 
Cortot’s Chopin performances, one comes to this book with 
some misgiving. Yet saturation in the work of this composer 
has given the great pianist an authority which an occupa- 
tional sentimentality cannot spoil. And at the end one feels 
that a completely honest, often wise, and unpretentious book 
has been written. Sometimes, it is true, the music is so won- 
derful that M. Cortot cannot contain himself, as when, in 
dealing with the Fantaisie in F Minor, he says: “If it does 
contain the echoes of those evil states of feverish exaltation, 
we can see that, at the same time, some of the most moving 
of his divine themes, to which the very voice of love itself 
seems to have lent the secret of ecstasy, also grew beneath 
the fingers of this musician of genius.” 


The book is not meant to be comprehensive or complete, 
although it contains an excellent bibliography and discog- 
raphy, but it “finds” the composer much more vividly and 
memorably than might be expected from its disjointed and 
often wordy method. It consists really of seven essays—of 
which the best are probably “Chopin the Pedagogue,” 
“Chopin’s Works in the Light of His Correspondence,” and 
“Chopin’s Concerts’--and in all of them, quite unobtru- 
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sively, important little facts emerge which make of Chopin 
a very unusual figure indeed in the romantic melodrama of 
his period. His innate aristocracy, his minuteness, his daily 
pair of clean white gloves, his respect for the strictly con- 
ventional, his admiration for Bach and Mozart, his dis- 
approval of “modern” painting——all these help to rescue his 
sophisticated music from, say, the vulgar prodigy. But 
despite his classical sense of decorum, Chopin, we learn, 
read scarcely at all, and rarely took a piano lesson. A strange 
and difficult man, whose psychological depths M. Cortot 
just touches when he notices his “external affability and 
fundamental indifference.” 


The translation frequently sounds inept and awkward, 
but a musician’s prose is usually difficult to deal with. More 
seriously the translators do not know the meaning of dis- 
interested, and, on one tense occasion, confuse immortality 
and immorality. Nevertheless, one is confident that they must 
have had something to do with the reproduction of one of 
the most charming sentences of the book: “In spite of the 
fact that Chopin showed himself most unwilling to receive 
proof to the contrary, his doubts as to George Sand’s sex 
were not long in being disproved.” 

Chester Duncan 


BOOKS IN GENERAL: V. S. Pritchett; Clarke, Irwin 
(Chatto & Windus); pp. 285; $3.00. 


With one exception, all the essays in this book were first 
published as lead reviews in The New Statesman and Nation. 
This means that most of them are little more than two thou- 
sand words in length, and it seems to me best to read Books 
in General the way one should normally read a collection of 
short stories. Sample it; don’t read it straight through, 
like a novel or a book of formal criticism. 


But however the book is read, it should soon be plain 
that Mr. Pritchett is one of the best reviewers in the business. 
His method is impressionistic and even rather conservative, 
and his field is a relatively narrow one: the novel and belles- 
lettres. Kut within these limits his range is wide: Conrad 
and Ouida; Dickens and Wyndham Lewis; the great French 
and Russian novelists, and the Sicilian Verga and the Span- 
iard Galdos. (1 think it’s interesting that Pritchett and D. 
H. Lawrence, two very English and Protestant writers, have 
written so well about the Italian Catholic novelists, Verga 
and Manxoni.) Finally, what is perhaps Mr. Pritchett’s 
most striking characteristic is an easy, civilized style which 
we now find so rarely in reviews, either serious or popular, 
on this continent. 


All this is not to say that Mr. Pritchett’s book has all the 
qualities we might wish it to have. It seems wasteful for 
so good a critic so seldom to extend himself to the larger, 
more formal, yet sometimes more revealing essay. There is 
only one review in this book about an American writer 
(William Faulkner), and this suggests a limited sympathy 
for a literature which, whatever its excesses, has greatly 
interested Mr. Pritchett’s European contemporaries. And 
Mr. Pritchett usually seems to review for the New Statesman 
only those books which particularly delight or interest him: 
so his readers are deprived of the (legitimate) pleasure of 
watching a good critic sink his claws into a book of little 
merit. But let’s not forget the root of the matter: Books in 
General is a charming and informative sketch of an intelli- 
gent and responsible reviewer hard at work. 

Robert Weaver 


HIGHLAND SETTLER: Charles W. Dunn; University of 
Toronto Press; pp. 161; $4.00. 


At last the scholar has put ground under the feet of Can- 
adian Celtophiles, but it is doubtful that many of them will 
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appreciate the stern realities of the terrain. Charles Dunn's 
Highland Settler reveals no cultural and moral Elysium, but 
rather describes in plain terms the life of the immigrant Gael, 
not only in Nova Scotia, but also, by occasional glimpses, 
in Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
Michigan, Illinois, and North Carolina. The culture picture 
gains authenticity from the citation of the experiences and 
writings of many settlers, all true Highlanders yet all differ- 
ent. The fond reader will search in vain for his favorite 
stereotype, be it the CBC’s “Insidious Alien,”’ the kilted 
warrior, bright receptacle of all the military virtues, or the 
immortal (or everlasting) Angus MacIntosh of countless 
irrational frugalities. 


This is an honest portrait of an ethnic group whose con- 
tribution to this nation and continent is completely out of 
proportion to its size. In spite of an undisguised admiration 
for his subjects, Mr. Dunn does not give way to such par- 
tisanship as led one Nova Scotia county historian to ascribe 
to some Yankee settlers great strength of character because 
they chose one of the least arable portions of the peninsula, 
when the facts show a keen eye for the possibilities of a fish 
and lumber economy. Rather this study shows throughout a 
clear recognition of the grim economic facts of the High- 
lander’s life in the old home and the human qualities which 
worked with and against the Nova Scotian environment to 
create a new life over the water. 


Highland Settler, though complete in its historical aspect, 
is at its best in describing the Gaelic folk culture, literature, 
song, festivals, and religion.The virtues and vices of the folk 
and the present tendency toward decline of a language and 
way of life which have held for more than a century and a 
half against a staggering majority pressure are conscien- 
tiously and objectively recorded. The social scientist of 
statistical bent will be dissatisfied but this little book is an 
important study which should be followed by many more 
covering the peoples of Canada. The only regrettable fact 
about the book is its long unsuccessful search for a publisher, 
which allowed ten years to elapse from the time the major 
research was completed until it appeared in print. 

Rex Wilson 
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